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There  are  few  institutions  that  last  over  one  hundred  years,  and  as  for  those  that  endure  for  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  only  God  Himself  could  have 
given  the  "staying  power."  In  the  case  of  the  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting,  God  most  certainly  smiled  on  this  group  that  has  molded  lives  and  activities 
in  Deep  River  since  1753.  The  Quakers  that  moved  into  Guilford  County  in  the  mid-1700's  were  an  industrious,  religiously  conservative,  conscientious 
and  educated  group.  The  influence  on  western  Guilford  County  from  members  of  this  group  is  incalculable.  Quakers  served  in  the  North  Carolina 
legislature.  They  were  especially  important  to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  area.  They  started  church  schools  as  early  as  1758.  Their  continuing 
influence  in  education  helped  to  transform  the  public  school  system  of  the  early  1900's.  Quakers  were  involved  in  the  formation  and  continuation  of  the  New  Garden 
Boarding  School,  which  became  Guilford  College.  They  were  in  the  forefront  in  the  movement  for  the  education  ot  Black  citizens  of  Guilford  County.  Quakers  also 
established  the  North  Carolina  Normal  Academy,  which  became  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  These  early  Friends  were  farmers  and  artisans  who  ran 
hat  shops,  served  as  blacksmiths,  constructed  buggies,  and  ran  neighborhood  stores. 

Over  this  sesquibicentennial  period.  Deep  River  Friends  have  raised  their  families,  subdued  the  land,  started  businesses  and  influenced  politics.  All  ot  this,  in  spite  ot  the 
fact  that  Quakers  have  been  the  subject  of  scorn  and  persecution  from  the  State  and  from  some  of  their  neighbors  because  of  their  opposition  to  state-imposed  religious 
practices,  their  opposition  to  war,  and  their  strong  stand  against  slavery.  Many  Quakers  moved  west  during  the  period  prior  to  the  Civil  War  because  of  their  position 
on  the  practice  of  slavery.  Families  with  the  names  such  as  MendenhaU,  Beard,  Stewart,  Briggs,  Lassiter  and  many  others  have  provided  important  leadership  to  Guilford 
County  and  North  Carolina. 

In  celebration  of  this  Quaker  heritage.  Deep  River  Friends  have  conducted  oral  interviews  ot  members  who  can  chronicle  the  history  ot  their  group  tor  the  last  one 
hundred  years.  This  book  is  a  compilation  of  those  oral  histories.  The  interviews  are  not  about  great  historic  events  (which  others  have  already  written  about),  but  rather 
they  are  the  recollections  of  those,  for  the  most  part,  who  have  been  faithful  members  who  sat  in  the  pews  every  week  and  served  in  every  area  of  ministry  where  they 
were  needed.  They  aren't  people  one  will  read  about  in  the  best-selling  history  books,  but  they  are  the  people  about  whom  the  Bible  speaks  when  it  says,  "He  that  would 
be  first  among  you,  let  him  be  the  servant  of  all." 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  book  and  the  oral  interviews  goes  to  Daniel  Allen  and  Florence  Allen.  As  well  as  having  the  foresight  to  plan  for  the  sesquibicentennial  book 
and  interviews,  both  contributed  a  great  deal  of  time  in  actually  conducting  the  interviews  and  writing  the  copy  from  the  interviews.  They  exemplify  the  dedicated 
qualities  of  their  Quaker  ancestors  who  founded  the  Deep  River  Meeting. 

Deep  River  Friends  have  served  their  community  for  250  years.  Their  service  and  contributions  are  cause  for  celebration.  May  God  grant  them  250  more  years  to  continue 
to  impact  the  Deep  River  Community. 


MAY  2004.  Shelly  Lutzweiler,  Editor  and  an  Associate  Professor,  Speech/Communication  at  Guilford  Technical  Community  College.  Shelly  is  a  Jamestown  Resident  (and  admirer  of  the 
members  of  the  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting). 
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DEEP  RIVER 


Deep  River  Meeting  House  and  cemetery  were  established  in  the  1750's  by  Quaker  settlers  of  Guilford  County.  The  congregation  of  Deep  River  is  among  the  oldest 
Quaker  congregations  in  the  county,  having  begun  by  English  and  Welsh  Quakers  who  settled  in  the  area  in  the  1740's  and  1750's.  The  Deep  River  Meeting  w^as 
founded  on  a  simple  philosophy;  neighbors  helping  neighbors,  friends  helping  friends,  all  coming  together  under  God's  direction  to  go  forth  and  carry  out  His  will.  Now, 
250  years  later,  the  world  has  changed  but  basic  Quaker  philosophy  has  not.  Friends  of  Deep  River  Meeting  still  stand  firm  in  their  vision  of  peace,  their  tolerance  of 
others  and  their  faithfulness  to  God. 


Quakers  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  Delaware  began  moving 
into  piedmont  North  Carolina. 


Minutes  at  Cane  Creek  Meeting 
grant  the  request  of  friends  of  Deep 
River  to  hold  meetings  for  worship 
in  their  homes. 


Minutes  of  New  Garden  Meeting 
grants  the  request  for  meeting  for 
worship  at  the  homes  of  Benjamin 
Beeson  and  Mordecai  Mendenhall. 


First  small  Meeting  house 
(church  building)  constructed 
on  property  currently  being 
used  by  Deep  River  Meeting. 
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Full  monthly  meeting  status 
granted  separating  Deep 
River  from  New  Garden. 


First  school  building 
constructed  as  first 
school  house  in  Western 
Guilford  County. 


By  the  early  1900\  attendance  at  Sunday  School  was  increasifig 
steadily.  To  meet  the  need  for  more  space  a  log  hut  was  built  in  1926  on 
the  south  side  of  the  meeting  house. 

,<2.  First  Chicken  Pie  Supper,  1937.  Served  to  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  of  High  Point  by  Deep  River  Missionary  Society. 

113.  "Friends  in  Deed",  a  pageant  depicting  the  early  history  of  the  Deep  River 
Meeting,  was  presented  for  the  Bicentennial  in  1954. 
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British  Troops  under  command 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  camped  at 
the  meeting  prior  to  the  Battle 
of  Guilford  Courthouse. 


Migrations  of  large 
numbers  of  friends  to 
midwest  from  southern 
states  including  NC  in 
the  protest  of  slavery 
and  persecution. 


Second  (current)  meeting 
house  used  for  first  time 
after  7  year  construction. 


First  unpaid  minister, 
Joseph  Potts. 


Separate  men's  and  women's 
business  meeting  discontinued. 


School  turned 
over  to  the 
county  for  public 
school  use. 
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First  paid  pastor,  Bessie  Field,  employed. 
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Log  hut  built  as  first  Sunday 
school  building 


01.  Since  the  1830's,  Sunday  School  has  been  at  Deep  River.  Young  Adult  Sunday  School  in  1941. 

i'2.  Summertime  has  meant  location  Bible  School  for  children  at  Deep  River  since  the  1930's.  In  1969. 
the first  Community  Bible  School  was  held  at  the  Florence  School  with  Parkwood  Baptist,  Turner's 
Chapel  A.M.E.,  and  Deep  River  Friends  participating. 

f^.  Started  in  1976  as  a  community  outreach  program.  Deep  Rivers  afier  school  program  was  directed 
by  Debbie  Landreth  for  many  years. 
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Parsonage  built 
to  house  pastors 


Bicentennial  celebration  with 
a  dramatic  production 
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Education  (Sunday  school) 
building  constructed 


Sesquibicentennial  Celebratioi 


After  school 
program  began 
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Fellowship  hall  first  used 


DEEP  RIVER 


During  what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Big  War"  (1938)  when  gasohne  was  rationed,  my  dad  worked  in  High  Point  and  he  didn't  get  enough  coupons  to 
drive  to  work  five  days  a  week  and  to  Green  Street  Baptist  Church  on  Sunday. . .  so  we  started  coming  to  Deep  River.  After  the  first  visit  or  two  the  luncheon 
conversation  was  about  the  preacher  who  "sat  up  there  and  ignored  the  congregation  for  five  minutes."  We  were  not  accustomed  to  the  quiet  period  that  Quakers 
observed  during  worship.  When  I  first  started  coming  to  Deep  River  there  were  folding  doors  in  the  back  that  divided  classrooms  from  the  main  worship  room.  They 
were  rather  ingenuous  for  their  time.  The  floor  is  sloped  like  modern  theaters  so  that  those  in  the  back  can  have  a  little  better  view. 

On  May  6,  1809,  40  acres  at  ten  cents  an  acre  for  a  total  of '4.00  was  purchased  from  John  Talbot.  The  meetinghouse  now  stands  on  this  property.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  meeting  started  in  1754  and  the  old  meetinghouse  was  on  another  plot,  it  took  members  that  many  years  to  raise  enough  money  to  buy  the  present  property.  In  May 
of  1873  they  dug  the  well  near  where  the  fireplace  chimney  is  on  our  new  building.  They  made  preparations  for  making  the  brick  for  the  building.  In  June  of  that  year 
they  had  38,000  brick  made  in  the  kiln  and  8,000  more  ready  to  go  in  the  kiln.  In  August  they  had  133,000  brick  made  and  that  was  judged  to  be  enough  for  the  building. 
They  had  pledges  of '1,074  at  that  time.  March  of  1881... six  and  three-quarter  acres  were  purchased  from  Arthur  Ledbetter  and  his  wife  Cordelia  for  ^20.00.  Jessie  Hyatt 
provided  land  for  the  brick  schoolhouse.  They  were  the  public  school  committee  and  the  first  public  school  in  western  Guilford  County  was  over  in  what  is  now  part  of 
the  cemetery.  There  is  a  marker  which  designates  the  spot.  In  late  summer  of  1886,  there  was  a  great  earthquake  in  Charleston,  SC.  It  cracked  the  walls  of  this  building, 
so  apparently  this  building  is  on  the  same  fault  line  as  Charleston.  Alter  that  incident  two  support  rods  were  put  in  the  building  to  hold  it  secure.  Large  metal  crosses 
are  visible  on  the  outside  of  the  building  where  these  rods  are  secured.  Inside  hangers  were  put  up  to  support  the  rods.  The  rod's  heavy  weight  was  thought  to  be  too 
great  for  the  walls  to  support  without  the  hangers.  When  the  lighting  system  was  changed,  the  rods  were  covered  and  are  no  longer  visible.  Also  apparently  in  the 
earthquake  in  1886  this  property  shifted.  When  the  new  ceiling  was  erected  modern  construction  tools  using  laser  beams  showed  one  corner  to  be  six  inches  lower  than 
its  opposite.  The  original  building  had  a  loft  in  the  back  and  the  Mendenhall  slaves  came  and  worshiped  in  that  balcony.  Over  the  years  paint  and  spackle  have  covered 
the  old  side  wall  stair  mounts.  You  can  see  the  level  of  the  balcony  in  the  north  room  at  the  rear  of  the  worship  room. 

In  1972  that  Eldon  Harzman  was  the  minister  here.  This  was  his  first  church  and  some  of  you  here  today  remember  the  ivy  that  used  to  grow  all  over  the  north  side  of 
the  building  which  was  damaging  the  building.  During  Eldon's  time  here  we  decided  to  remove  the  ivy  and  repair  the  mortar  joints  in  the  brick.  The  ivy  had  to  be  cut 
with  metal  hoe-like  tools  and  dragged  off  with  chains  and  tractors.  When  one  of  the  older  members  lamented  the  loss  of  the  ivy,  Eldon  Harzman  said,  "The  ivy  will 
grow  back."  The  older  member  said,  "Yes,  and  we  can  get  a  new  preacher  too!" 

The  meetinghouse  is  approximately  30'x  60'.  The  walls  are  twelve  inches  thick.  All  the  bricks  were  handmade  and  the  clay  pit  was  just  across  the  road  (now  Wendover 
avenue).  It  had  a  wood  shingle  roof  on  it  and  Friends  were  among  the  first  to  put  up  a  truss  roof  These  trusses  are  not  the  usual  2"x  4"  lumber  but  more  like  6"x  10" 
lumber.  There  was  a  partition  right  down  the  middle  of  the  church  and  there  were  two  heating  stoves  —  one  for  the  ladies  and  one  for  the  men.  When  the  platform  area 
was  knocked  out  and  extended  to  make  room  tor  the  choir,  we  discovered  two  flues  which  rose  separately  and  joined  at  the  top  to  allow  smoke  from  the  stoves  to  go  out. 
When  we  decided  to  join  the  meetinghouse  to  the  educational  building  it  was  decided  to  put  the  choir  behind  the  minister.  An  architect  from  Greensboro  handled  the 
project  and  there  was  great  concern  that  the  front  wall  would  fall  in  the  hole  were  knocked  out  for  the  choir  loft. 


1992.  Bill  CarroU 


MARY  ALICE 


Mary  Alice  Moran  can  trace  her  roots  in  the  Deep  River  Meeting  back  several  generations.  Her  father,  Franklin  Briggs,  w^as  a  birthright  member,  and  his  father  before 
him  was  also  a  birthright  member.  Mary  Alice's  mother,  Essie  (Hodgins)  Briggs,  was  a  convinced  member  and  was  "convinced"  enough  to  become  a  lay  preacher  visiting 
other  meetings.  Mary  Alice  and  her  husband,  Ralph,  have  passed  that  heritage  on  to  their  children,  Dan  Moran  and  Sarah  Gibson,  who  are  also  birthright  members  of  the 
Deep  River  Meeting.  Besides  the  family's  attendance  at  Deep  River,  Mary  Alice's  grandfather,  H.  Clay  Briggs,  and  his  two  brothers,  who  were  wood  workers  and  builders, 
helped  to  construct  the  meeting  house  in  1875.  They  used  brick  from  the  clay  pit  in  Deep  River.  This  clay  pit  was  across  the  street  (Wendover)  from  the  current  meeting  house. 

Mary  Alice's  earliest  recollections  are  of  listening  to  the  clock  ticking  during  the  silences  between  people  at  the  meeting  who  were  willing  to  share  a  moral  lesson.  She  loved 
the  quietness  and  the  ticking  of  the  clock.  Mary  Alice  said  some  people  were  willing  to  talk  at  every  meeting,  and  she  would  hate  for  certain  people  to  get  up  to  speak.  She 
said  that  experience  has  impressed  on  her  that  it  is  important  for  people  to  prepare  themselves  before  the  meeting  if  they  are  going  to  speak.  She  said  she  remembered  that  in 
the  winter,  she  would  always  try  to  sit  as  near  the  stove  as  possible  to  keep  warm.  She  said  the  congregation  probably  consisted  of  80  -  100  people. 

However,  Mary  Alice's  most  meaningflil  memories  of  Deep  River  are  about  her  mother's  and  father's  involvement.  Essie  Hodgin  Briggs  was  involved  in  everything  at  Deep 
River.  Although  she  had  been  raised  as  a  Methodist,  she  threw  herself  into  every  aspect  of  the  Quaker  faith.  She  was  especially  drawn  to  working  with  young  people.  She  taught 
the  13  -  16  age  group.  Franklin  Briggs  taught  the  youth  17  and  older.  Essie  planned  many  activities  for  the  youth.  She  galvanized  the  youth  into  flind-raising  projects  to  buy 
books  to  start  the  first  library  at  the  Deep  River  Meeting.  As  well  as  praying  alone,  she  and  her  husband  hosted  a  prayer  meeting  at  their  home  every  Saturday  evening. 

However  the  most  unusud  thing  about  Essie  Briggs  was  that  she  seemed  to  have  a  "sixth  sense."  Those  more  steeped  in  religious  concepts  would  say  it  was  that  Essie  Briggs 
was  a  devout  woman  of  prayer  and  faith,  and  God  seemed  to  use  her  to  be  blessing  to  many.  She  seemed  to  know  when  people  needed  prayer,  and  she  was  a  great  believer  in 
healing  prayer.  Several  people  testified  that  as  a  result  of  Essie's  prayers,  they  were  healed  of  afflictions.  One  woman  said  she  had  been  healed  of  epilepsy  and  hasn't  had  a  seizure 
in  35  years.  One  of  Mary  Alice's  cousins  who  had  a  drinking  problem  said  Essie's  prayers  had  helped  him  through  many  rough  spots.  Mary  Alice  remembers  the  time  she  had 
been  in  a  plane  crash.  Although  her  mother  did  not  know  about  the  incident,  Essie  had  been  praying  for  her  daughter.  When  Mary  Alice  walked  in  the  door,  Essie  asked  her 
what  had  happened  to  her  at  4:00  that  afternoon. 

As  well  as  her  involvement  at  Deep  River,  Essie  preached  at  other  meetings.  She  went  to  Ararat,  Virginia,  a  number  of  times  to  help  that  meeting  while  it  was  going  through 
some  tough  times.  She  and  Selena  Parsons  also  helped  to  start  another  meeting  at  Bundy's  Chapel.  As  Mrs.  Briggs  got  older,  she  began  a  telephone  ministry  where  she  would 
encourage  and  pray  with  people  on  the  telephone. Even  after  Essie  Briggs  died,  Mary  Alice  would  get  phone  calls  and  letters  from  people  who  would  express  how  much  her 
mother  had  meant  to  them.  Some  even  sent  money.  Mary  Alice  said  she  had  never  even  heard  of  some  of  the  people. 

Mary  Alice  said  Deep  River  did  not  celebrate  Easter  or  Christmas  until  quite  recently.  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quaker  faith,  had  a  vision.  In  that  vision,  he  was  told 
that  every  person  could  be  his  own  preacher  and  that  every  day  is  a  special  day.  He  was  warned  against  the  steepled  churches  and  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  Anglican 
Church  of  that  day  (1600's).  Many  of  the  original  Quaker  Meetings  started  in  homes,  because  of  Fox's  admonitions  about  steepled  churches.  Also,  as  a  result  of  Fox's  teachings, 
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Quakers  have  always  allowed  their  membership  to  speak,  and  they  have  not  celebrated  holidays.  Mary  Alice  said  one  big  difference  between  Quakers  and  many  mainline 
denominations  is  that  Quakers  do  not  believe  in  water  baptism  or  communion,  because  these  are  ceremonies.  On  Thanksgiving,  Mary  Alice  said,  the  group  used  to  have  a 
"pounding"  for  the  preacher  where  everyone  would  bring  food.  On  each  person's  birthday,  she/he  would  bring  in  an  offering  of  a  penny  for  each  year.  As  the  years  have 
progressed,  some  concessions  have  been  made  for  a  quiet  celebration  ot  holidays. 

One  other  platform  for  the  Quakers  is  that  war  is  an  absolute  last  resort.  Negotiation  —  not  fighting  —  should  be  the  course  for  disagreements.  In  recent  days,  the  conflict  in 
Iraq  has  drawn  its  share  of  opponents,  and  Quakers  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  that  discussion.  In  fact,  Mary  Alice  said  there  is  protest  every  week  about  the  war  in  Iraq,  and 
some  of  these  protesters  are  Qiiakers.  However,  Mary  Alice  did  say  that  during  World  War  II  there  were  no  conscientious  objectors  at  Deep  River. 

Some  of  the  biggest  changes  at  Deep  River  involve  physical  space.  In  the  1950's,  Deep  River  built  a  new  building  for  worship.  This  replaced  a  small  log  building  that  had  been 
used  for  Sunday  School  rooms.  This  new  buUding  was  four  times  larger  than  the  previous  meeting  room.  And  in  1990,  the  Fellowship  Hall  was  added,  which  has  given  the 
meeting  a  very  nice  space  for  food  and  activities.  Additionally  the  geography  has  changed  as  Highway  68,  which  had  been  beside  the  meeting  house  is  now  behind  the  meeting 
house.  With  the  widening  of  Wendover,  Deep  River  Meeting  is  a  little  island  of  history  in  the  midst  of  a  great  deal  of  modern  hustle  and  bustle. 

Luckily,  even  though  the  meeting  house  is  in  this  highly-retaU  area,  the  cemetery  will  be  maintained.  This  cemetery  is  the  final  resting-place  of  some  of  the  founding  mothers 
and  fathers  of  Deep  River,  Jamestown,  and  High  Point.  There  are  many  unmarked  graves,  and  burial  in  the  center  of  the  cemetery  is  prohibited  because  of  these.  Franklin 
Briggs  served  as  head  trustee  with  oversight  of  the  cemetery  for  most  of  his  adult  life.  In  the  last  10  -  12  years,  enough  money  has  been  wUled  to  Deep  River  to  make  sure  the 
cemetery  will  be  preserved  forever. 

Mary  Alice  said  the  Quakers  are  not  assertive  when  it  comes  to  seeking  new  members.  As  a  result,  they  do  not  grow  very  quickly.  In  fact,  she  said,  sometimes  a  group  hardly 
holds  its  own  in  terms  of  new  members.  However,  the  Deep  River  group  is  a  very  close-knit  congregation.  She  said  there  are  many  socials,  and  there  are  lunch  bunches,  craft 
classes,  ladies  groups  and  business  meetings  which  hold  the  group  together.  She  said  the  group  gathers  at  Quaker  Lake  in  Pleasant  Garden  for  meetings  and  picnics.  In  addition, 
there  are  Monthly  Meetings,  Quarterly  Meetings  and  Yearly  Meetings,  which  keep  the  groups  communicating. 

Mary  Alice  laments  that  today  communities  are  generally  not  as  close  as  they  were  in  past  years.  For  example,  neighbors  do  not  know  each  other's  names.  People  don't  need 
each  other  as  much  as  they  did  in  the  past.  Even  in  the  Deep  River  congregation,  people  don't  know  where  others  live.  However,  the  congregation  does  pass  on  information 
about  others'  needs  by  maintaining  a  calling  list.  Deep  River  members  stUl  provide  food,  transportation  and  help  with  chores  in  times  of  trouble. 

Mary  Alice  said  about  Deep  River  Meeting,  "We're  here  and  we  have  been  for  250  years.  To  last  that  long,  you  have  to  stand  for  something."  And  Deep  River  is  probably  stUl 
here  because  of  the  dedication  of  people  like  Mary  Alice  and  Ralph  Moran  and  Mary  Alice's  mother,  Essie  Briggs  and  father.  Franklin  Briggs. 

JULY  7,  2003.  Shelly  Lutzweiler,  Jamestown  resident.  Associate  Professor,  Speech  /Communication,  Guilford  Technical  Community  CoUege 


The  men  of  World  War  II  and  their  families  with  Pastor  Joseph  Peek  (right),  Fall  1 943!. 


FLORENCE 


Florence  Allen  has  the  unusual  distinction  of  having  lived  in  Deep  River  her  entire  life.  Not  only  that,  but  she  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting 
for  her  entire  life.  Florence  AUen  was  born  October  28,  1920,  in  the  house  where  she  has  lived  almost  82  years.  Her  father,  Ernest  Jordon  White,  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
built  the  house  mostly  out  of  scrap  lumber  from  his  jobs.  Her  mother  was  Bertha  Briggs  White.  Florence  was  an  only  child.  The  house  where  she  was  born  was  built  on  25 
acres  of  land  that  was  deeded  to  Florence's  father  by  her  Grandmother,  Mary  Armfield  White.  After  Florence  was  married,  she  and  her  husband,  James  Allen,  left  to  live  in 
an  apartment  in  High  Point  for  a  few  months.  Then  James  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  a  Sea  Bee  (Construction  Battalion  in  the  Navy)  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  At  that  time, 
Florence  moved  back  home  for  four  years  while  her  husband  fought  in  the  South  Pacific.  When  James  returned  from  the  war,  they  moved  out  only  to  come  back  a  few  years 
later  because  her  mother  died,  and  she  had  to  take  care  of  her  father.  Florence  is  a  woman  whose  roots  are  firmly  planted  in  the  land  of  Deep  River  and  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Quaker  fiith. 

Her  earliest  memories  are  of  the  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting.  She  thinks  when  she  was  only  four  or  five  years  old  she  remembers  the  meeting  house  was  decorated  with  a  live 
Christmas  tree  with  acmal  lighted  candles  in  the  branches.  She  is  certain  that  she  remembers  the  minister  then  was  Clifton  Pearson,  who  was  a  student  at  Guilford  College. 
He  stayed  only  two  years  while  he  finished  his  schooling.  But  Florence  remembers  him  well,  because  he  had  a  five-year-old  daughter  who  was  one  of  her  best  friends.  They 
could  only  sit  together  in  the  meeting  if  they  did  not  speak. 

Florence  joined  the  Meeting  in  1925  when  she  was  five  years  old  as  an  associate  member.  Her  father  also  joined  at  the  same  time.  In  fact,  about  ten  or  twelve  people  joined  at 
this  point,  and  Florence  thinks  this  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  revival  that  inspired  people  to  become  involved  more  in  the  meeting.  A  person  could  be  a  birthright  member 
if  both  of  his/her  parents  were  members  at  the  time  of  the  person's  birth;  however,  in  Florence's  case,  her  father  was  not  a  member. 

Florence  said  her  memories  as  a  child  were  very  positive  about  the  meeting  activities.  She  said  there  were  skits  such  as  the  "Womanless  Wedding"  and  revivals  and  picnics.  The 
picnics  were  outside,  and  the  lunch  tables  seemed  miles  long  piled  high  with  food.  She  said  people  made  lemonade  in  washtubs.  The  revivals  served  a  good  purpose  in  the 
1920's.  She  said  these  were  very  evangelistic.  In  the  earlier  revivals,  a  team  would  come  to  the  church  consisting  of  a  speaker  and  one  or  two  others  to  help  with  the  music. 
These  were  not  Quaker  speakers,  but  they  were  well  received  and  helped  to  encourage  the  members  to  examine  their  spiritual  lives.  The  meeting  was  the  social  center  of 
activities,  and  people  came  and  bonded  and  built  an  extended  family. 

Florence  said  there  are  some  major  advantages  to  belonging  to  a  small  group  for  a  long  period  of  time.  She  considers  two  advantages  to  be  permanence  and  stability.  She  said 
when  a  person  attends  a  large  group,  she/he  does  not  know  the  person  sitting  next  to  him/her.  Florence  feels  it  is  important  to  know  everyone.  If  someone  is  sick,  she  wants 
to  know  so  she  can  call  or  be  of  help.  If  someone  has  cause  to  celebrate,  she  wants  to  know  so  she  can  rejoice  with  him/her.  Her  82  years  at  Deep  River  Friends  have  convinced 
her  that  these  advantages  are  worth  her  commitment. 

Florence  says  in  her  opinion  the  two  biggest  challenges  that  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting  has  faced  are  selecting  ministers  and  collecting  money.  In  the  eight  decades  she  has 
attended,  there  have  been  24  ministers.  Quakers  search  for  and  find  their  own  ministers.  The  usual  amount  of  time  spent  looking  for  a  new  minister  is  six  months.  The  Quakers 


central  headquarters  in  North  Carolina  does  have  a  list  of  people  available.  Many  Quaker  ministers  are  trained  at  the  Earlham  School  ot  Religion  in  Richmond,  Indiana.  Several 
of  Deep  Rivers'  ministers  have  been  people  in  school,  primarily  GuUford  College.  Once  the  schooling  is  completed,  the  person  moves  on,  so  it  is  always  challenging  to  find 
new  ministers. 

The  second  challenge  is  that  of  money,  while  almost  a  universal  challenge,  has  affected  Deep  River  because  of  the  early  Qiiaker  tradition  of  not  paying  for  services.  For  example, 
volunteers  did  all  the  work  of  the  meeting  house  in  the  past.  If  the  grounds  needed  work,  volunteers  did  it;  if  the  facility  needed  cleaning,  the  volunteers  did  it.  The  speaking 
at  a  meeting  was  shared  in  part  by  visiting  Friends  or  a  member  who  had  something  to  say.  Quakers  would  meet,  and  it  there  were  not  a  designated  speaker,  the  members  would 
sit  in  silence  and  wait  for  those  who  felt  "led"  to  give  a  testimony,  or  pray,  or  give  some  thoughts.  If  no  one  had  anything  to  say,  the  leader  would  declare  the  meeting  over.  In 
1916,  members  began  to  talk  about  paying  someone  to  minister  to  the  group.  Committees  would  canvas  the  neighborhood  to  get  the  money.  In  Florence's  opinion,  once 
Quakers  started  paying  for  services,  the  members  stopped  feeling  responsible  to  study  and  share  among  themselves.  Florence  said  she  telt  years  ago  members  could  teel  the 
Spirit  of  God  moving  as  the  "Saints"  would  share  their  faith.  She  said  those  "Saints"  lived  every  word  of  what  they  said,  so  members  respected  the  wisdom  shared.  Florence 
says  that  perhaps  today,  "We  value  our  own  time  more  than  feeling  like  a  certain  amount  of  our  time  belongs  to  God." 

In  1914,  Deep  River  started  taking  Sunday  morning  offerings,  and  in  1916,  Deep  River  hired  their  first  paid  minister,  Bessie  Field.  She  came  two  Sundays  a  month  and  was 
paid  ^25.00.  After  Bessie  Field,  a  student  from  Guilford  College,  Leslie  Barrett,  was  hired.  He  also  visited  in  the  community  on  Saturday  mornings.  People  would  feed  him  his 
meals  during  the  weekend.  Several  of  the  early  ministers  came  from  Guilford  College.  In  earlier  years,  the  Quakers  had  more  control  over  the  activities  of  Guilford  College. 
For  example,  Quakers  did  not  believe  in  dancing,  and  the  students  at  the  college  were  also  forbidden  to  dance. 

The  main  occupation  during  Florence's  early  years  was  farming.  The  two  major  kinds  ot  farms  were  dairy  and  produce.  Florence's  father  was  a  carpenter.  Her  mother  was  a 
school  teacher  for  a  tew  years  in  a  one-room  school.  Thomas  Car  'Works  was  a  major  employer.  They  manutactured  school  buses  and  streetcars.  This  company  today  is  called 
Thomas  Built.  The  Telephone  Company  also  employed  a  number  of  people.  The  meeting  house  was  surrounded  by  dairy  farms.  Most  of  these  farms  had  between  25  -  50  milk 
cows.  The  farmers  sold  their  mUk  to  processing  plants,  which  also  provided  jobs  for  the  community.  Most  people  ground  their  corn  at  the  tlour  miUs  that  operated  up  and  down 
Deep  River.  Florence  remembers  there  were  seven  grain  mills  along  the  River. 

Florence  says  she  doesn't  believe  there  were  hungry  people  in  Deep  River  during  the  depression.  She  said  families  grew  their  own  tood,  and  they  had  animals  like  chickens  to 
use  for  food.  She  said  no  one  had  any  money,  and  everyone  was  in  the  same  circumstances.  She  said  people  shared  with  each  other.  She  said  she  does  remember  teeling  a  little 
bad  because  she  had  to  wear  inexpensive  shoes.  Children  went  barefooted  a  great  deal,  and  they  only  had  one  pair  of  shoes.  Florence  doesn't  remember  there  being  any  really 
poor  people  or  any  really  wealthy  people  in  their  midst.  She  said  she  was  fortunate,  because  her  mother  was  an  excellent  seamstress,  and  she  would  use  100  pound  feed  sacks 
to  make  her  good-looking  clothes.  She  said  her  mother  would  always  go  with  her  father  to  get  the  feed  so  she  could  pick  out  the  pretty  patterns.  Florence  doesn't  think  she 
had  a  bought  coat  until  after  she  was  married. 

Florence  remembers  well  the  minister  who  stayed  at  Deep  River  the  second  longest  time  of  her  82-year  membership.  His  name  was  Joseph  Peele.  He  was  there  trom 
1932  -  1947.  He  lived  at  GuUford  College  and  would  come  to  Deep  River  for  whatever  people  could  afford  to  give  him.  Sometimes  he  would  get  a  bag  of  sweet  potatoes  or 
turnips.  As  they  left  the  buUding,  some  people  would  put  money  in  his  hand.  She  said  the  young  people  loved  him.  He  brought  in  a  music  teacher  to  give  band  lessons,  and  a 
good  youth  band  was  started.  His  main  theme,  "God  is  Love,"  would  find  its  way  into  all  of  his  messages. 


The  major  controversy  Florence  remembers  happened  in  the  mid  1950's.  There  was  a  minister  that  some  people  liked  immensely,  and  some  people  disliked  immensely.  Those 
who  disliked  him  felt  he  was  too  evangelistic  and  too  intent  on  increasing  the  size  of  the  church.  When  he  left  the  meeting,  30  members  left  with  him.  They  started  another 
church  called  Community  Church,  which  eventually  became  Parkwood  Baptist  Church.  This  was  a  large  number  of  members  to  leave  the  meeting.  It  took  quite  a  while  to 
recover  from  this  division. 

The  minister  who  stayed  the  longest  at  Deep  River  was  John  Sides.  He  was  there  from  1984  —  2000.  John  felt  he  had  accomplished  what  he  could  in  his  16  years,  and  he  felt 
it  was  time  for  him  to  move  on.  He  went  to  Marlboro  Friends  Meeting  in  Randolph  County. 

The  most  tragic  event  in  Florence's  opinion  happened  in  the  summer  of  1986.  A  young  man  named  Allen  Jones,  who  was  a  member  ot  Deep  River,  was  killed  on  Highway 
68.  He  was  driving  a  trailer  load  of  hay,  and  a  Coke  Cola  truck  ran  over  him.  He  had  recently  married  and  they  had  a  tiny  baby. 

Florence  also  recalled  another  death  of  dramatically  different  circumstances.  She  said  her  neighbor  directly  across  the  road  from  her  disappeared.  For  several  months  people 
wondered  about  what  happened  to  this  woman.  At  first  the  husband  said  she  was  visiting  relatives,  but  she  never  reappeared,  and  the  man  moved  away.  Several  months  later, 
people  noticed  an  odor  in  an  empty  apartment  in  Jamestown.  The  woman's  dismembered  body  was  found  in  a  freezer. 

The  happiest  times  for  Florence  in  the  Deep  River  Meeting  were  the  births  of  her  three  children:  Barbara,  Daniel,  and  Jonathan.  All  three  of  her  children  were  birthright 
members.  Two  of  her  children  continue  to  attend  Deep  River.  Another  very  happy  occasion  was  the  bicentennial  celebration  in  1954.  She  said  this  was  a  very  big  celebration 
that  took  a  lot  ot  work.  She  remembers  the  play,  "A  Friend  In  Deed,"  which  was  a  story  about  the  community.  She  remembers  making  Chicken  Stew  outdoors  in  a  big  iron 
wash  pot.  She  said  over  200  people  attended  the  celebration. 

In  1754  when  Deep  River  Meeting  began  its  ministry,  most  of  the  population  in  the  area  was  Quaker.  Currently  only  a  small  number  of  Quakers  remain  in  the  area.  Florence 
says  perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is  that  in  the  1800's  the  Quakers  disowned  many  of  their  members  for  relatively  minor  infractions  such  as  marrying  someone  who  was  not  a 
Quaker.  Another  example  for  disowning  would  be  for  taking  up  firearms  against  the  Indians  to  defend  oneself  As  a  result,  the  Quakers  lost  a  number  of  good  members.  Some 
Quakers  married  Methodists.  Since  they  were  disowned  for  marrying  outside  their  faith,  many  became  Methodists.  The  Methodist  denomination  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Quakers  have  never  been  too  evangelistic.  They  never  really  emphasized  winning  new  people  to  the  membership.  Florence  said  it's  almost  as  if  the  philosophy  has  been,  "We 
have  a  good  thing  going  —  if  you  want  to  join  us,  you'll  have  to  find  us."  A  final  reason  for  the  decline  in  membership  was  that  a  number  of  people  did  not  like  the 
silent  worship. 

Florence  fondly  remembers  The  Christian  Endeavor,  which  was  a  nationwide,  nondenominational  organization  of  young  people  who  would  get  together  for  activities  and 
spiritual  guidance.  She  said  it  consisted  mostly  of  Quakers,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Lutherans.  She  said  the  Baptists  did  not  take  part  because  they  had  their  own 
organization.  She  said  the  members  of  The  Christian  Endeavor  would  visit  other  churches.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  in  another  church. 

Quakers  have  always  loved  peace.  They  have  always  felt  that  people  need  to  get  along  and  work  to  overcome  disagreements.  However,  when  World  War  II  came  along,  most 
of  the  young  people  had  to  go  to  war.  Florence  said  most  of  those  in  Deep  River  wanted  to  go.  She  said  her  own  husband,  who  was  a  Methodist,  told  her  prior  to  their  marriage 
that  he  had  an  obligation  to  enlist  in  case  of  war.  This  was  true  because  previously  he  had  served  in  the  Army  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  The  U.S.  government  had 
provided  these  jobs  as  means  of  employment  during  the  depression.  A  few  Quakers  filed  as  conscientious  objectors  and  were  put  in  civilian  jobs  that  supported  the  war  effort. 


In  the  Deep  River,  the  names  of  those  who  were  serving  in  the  war  effort  were  placed  on  a  board  in  the  meeting  house.  Some  people  objected,  but  the  board  stayed  up.  James 
enlisted  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  he  was  stationed  in  the  South  Pacific  for  four  years.  Their  daughter,  Barbara,  was  born  while  he  was  away.  She  was  two  years  old  before  he  ever 
saw  her.  Since  James  was  not  a  Quaker  when  they  were  married,  he  wrote  from  overseas  to  request  membership  so  their  children  could  become  birthright  members.  Although 
the  request  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  daughter's  birth.  Deep  River  members  agreed  the  request  had  been  mailed  prior  to  the  baby's  arrival.  Hence,  all  the  Allen  children  were 
able  to  be  birthright  members  of  Deep  River. 

Florence  went  to  work  during  the  time  her  husband  was  away  fighting  the  war.  Her  first  job  was  as  a  secretary  in  a  law  office.  As  a  result  of  her  experience  there,  a  friend  told 
her  she  should  apply  tor  an  opening  as  an  Assistant  Clerk  to  the  Municipal  Court  in  High  Point.  She  did  not  think  she  had  the  experience  for  that  position;  however,  Mr. 
Marvin  Nash,  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  called  her  and  asked  her  to  come  in  to  interview.  He  hired  her  in  the  position  that  only  men  had  held  in  the  past.  In  1968,  she  became 
the  Assistant  Clerk  of  Guilford  County  Superior  Court.  Florence  worked  in  these  positions  for  thirty  years;  once  again  proving  that  in  her  opinion  two  of  the  most  important 
qualities  for  a  good  life  are  permanence  and  stability. 

JUNE  24,  2002.  Shelly  Lutzweiler,  Jamestown  resident.  Associate  Professor,  Speech/Communication,  Guilford  Technical  Community  College 
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WANDA 


Glenn  and  Wanda  Cole  have  been  residents  of  High  Point  for  many  years.  Wanda  has  been  a  member  of  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting  since  she  w^as  twelve  and  says  she 
is  a  convinced  Quaker,  not  a  birthright  Quaker.  Wanda's  family  was  members  for  many  years  of  the  Evangelical  Reformed  Church  in  High  Point.  However,  when  the 
family  moved  into  the  Deep  River  Community,  it  was  more  convenient  to  attend  a  church  that  was  nearby.  Also,  Wanda  got  acquainted  with  neighborhood  children  at  school, 
and,  since  most  of  these  people  were  members  at  Deep  River  Friends,  it  seemed  best  for  her  family  to  join  as  well. 

Glenn  Cole  was  born  in  ThomasviUe,  North  Carolina.  He  and  Wanda  were  married  in  Maryland,  during  World  War  II  where  they  were  both  employed  in  defense  work.  After 
the  war,  they  came  back  to  High  Point  where  they  have  lived  ever  since.  They  have  two  children,  Laura  and  Scott.  In  December  ot  2003,  they  celebrated  their  60th  wedding 
anniversary  in  the  Fellowship  Hall  at  Deep  River  Meeting. 

Wanda  has  many  recollections  about  the  United  Society  of  Friends  Women  (USFW)  and  the  role  it  has  played  in  Deep  River  Meeting.  The  purpose  of  the  USFW  is  to  support 
the  mission  work  of  Friends  worldwide.  Wanda  is  not  sure  when  Deep  River's  missionary  circles  were  organized,  but  the  first  was  the  Dora  Homey  Circle,  which  began  in  the 
early  1930's  when  Joseph  Peele  was  the  Pastor.  Irma  Peele  was  probably  one  of  the  first  leaders.  The  Irene  Davis  Circle  was  formed  a  little  later.  Both  circles  were  very  active 
and  shared  the  work  of  many  major  projects.  There  was  a  combined  treasury,  and  both  circles  conferred  on  the  use  of  these  flinds.  These  circles  met  monthly,  and  the  meetings 
were  held  in  the  homes  of  the  members.  As  well  as  ensuring  the  accomplished  work,  these  meetings  also  provided  a  time  ot  good  fellowship. 

The  most  faithful  members  were  Mittie  Wilson,  Irene  Davis,  Essie  Briggs,  Bea  Smith,  Rosa  Gordon,  Lottie  Smith,  Winifred  Thornton,  Vera  Gordon,  Arletecy  Jordan,  Etta 
Borum,  Gladys  Blair  and  Clara  White.  Gladys  Fraley  and  Efifie  Workman  started  attending  later.  Some  of  the  younger  women  came  also,  as  they  were  not  working  due  to 
having  small  babies.  Janie  Carroll,  Wanda  Cole  and  Charlene  Finch  brought  their  babies  to  the  meetings,  and  the  babies  played  on  a  quilt  on  the  floor.  The  programs  were 
given  from  a  program  booklet  about  missions.  After  business  was  taken  care  of,  the  hostess  for  the  day  served  refreshments. 

Wanda  remembers  the  good  times  the  group  had  at  the  Christmas  meetings,  which  were  usually  held  in  the  home  ot  Clara  White.  Wanda  was  quite  helpful  in  keeping  this 
afternoon  group  going,  as  she  provided  transportation  and  was  also  the  game  leader.  One  fun  activity  that  she  planned  involved  making  paper  costumes  out  of  newspapers, 
straight  pins,  and  clothespins. 

Since  the  purpose  of  USFW  was  to  learn  about  mission  work,  it  was  always  good  to  have  a  missionary  come  and  tell  about  the  work.  One  program  that  Wanda  remembers 
well  involved  Laura  Davis,  a  missionary  from  RamaEah.  She  brought  some  costumes  and  headdresses  from  Palestine  and  asked  for  volunteers  to  model  them.  Those  modeling 
the  garments  found  there  was  stiU  sand  from  Ramallah  in  the  clothing. 

Every  year,  the  National  Headquarters  for  the  Society  of  Friends  sends  out  a  financial  statement  showdng  the  mission  projects  for  the  year.  This  has  become  known  as  the 
"green  sheet."  The  circles  contribute  money  each  month  for  one  of  these  projects,  and  Deep  River  has  always  been  carefiil  to  contribute  to  all  of  the  projects.  Many  local  outreach 
projects,  such  as  Open  Door  Ministries,  Youth  Unlimited,  Room  at  the  Inn,  and  Caring  Services  have  also  been  supported. 


Wanda  pointed  out  that  the  main  flind-raising  project  over  the  years  has  been  the  making  and  selling  of  chicken  pies.  For  several  years  dinners  were  served  to  the  public,  with 
the  chicken  pie  as  the  main  attraction,  but  in  later  years,  whole  pies  were  baked  and  sold.  This  has  taken  a  lot  of  work  and  planning,  as  orders  are  placed  in  advance,  and  the 
goal  has  been  to  make  and  sell  at  least  250  pies  twice  a  year.  Wanda  remembers  that  when  Deep  River  Friends  first  started  making  pies,  live  chickens  were  donated,  and  the 
ladies  would  get  together  and  kill,  dress,  and  cook  the  chickens  the  day  before  the  pies  were  made.  This  was  really  making  chicken  pies  the  hard  way.  Wanda  doesn't  remember 
who  was  the  first  Chairperson  of  the  Pie  Committee,  but  she  does  remember  that  Dorothy  Stephenson  and  Janie  Carroll  were  Co-Chairs  for  many  years. 

Deep  River  also  prepared  dinners  for  small  groups,  such  as  women's  clubs.  These  dinners  date  as  far  back  as  the  days  when  the  log  hut  was  the  only  buUding  that  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  This  was  probably  in  the  1940's.  Even  though  this  is  a  USFW  project,  all  the  able  women  in  the  meeting  are  called  on  to  help. 

Wanda  tells  the  story  about  going  to  the  home  of  Etta  Borum  one  afternoon  for  the  meeting  and  waking  Etta  and  Macy,  Etta's  husband,  who  were  taking  an  afternoon  nap. 
They  had  completely  forgotten  that  the  meeting  was  to  be  at  their  house.  Etta  welcomed  the  ladies  and  took  them  into  the  unheated  parlor,  where  they  held  their  meeting. 
Etta  took  some  ice  cream  out  of  the  freezer  and  served  that  for  refreshments,  even  though  it  was  February.  Nothing  could  faze  Etta  Borum.  Another  time  when  they  met  at 
Etta's,  Edith  Lebrato  (now  Shepherd),  who  was  a  student  at  Guilford  College,  gave  a  program.  Edith  was  a  young  Cuban  girl  who  was  being  sponsored  at  Guilford  College 
with  a  scholarship  from  USFW.  During  the  meeting,  it  started  to  snow  and  the  ladies  had  to  end  the  meeting,  so  that  Edith  could  rush  back  to  Guilford  in  her  little  Volkswagen. 

In  1968  when  James  Thompson  was  the  Pastor,  his  wife,  Louise,  helped  organize  a  group  ot  young  women  into  a  Circle,  which  was  called,  "Quaker  Maids."  Some  members  of 
that  group  were:  Barbara  Allen  Bell,  Laura  Seifert,  Karen  WUson  WLIJiard,  Louise  Thompson,  Laura  Cole  Cox  and  Carol  Jordan  Green.  One  of  the  Quaker  Maids'  projects 
was  to  plan  a  flower  garden  on  the  south  side  of  the  meeting  house.  They  planted  a  lovely,  weeping  cherry  tree,  which  is  stUl  standing  today. 

Due  to  advancing  age  and  illnesses,  several  members  of  the  Irene  Davis  Circle  became  unable  to  meet,  and  this  circle  was  disbanded.  Those  who  were  stLU  able  to  attend  joined 
with  the  Dora  Horney  Circle.  This  circle  continues  to  meet  each  month  in  the  Fellowship  Hall  instead  of  individual  homes.  These  circles  have  provided  monetary  gifts  called 
"camperships"  to  Quaker  Lake  Camp;  And  have  given  special  donations  to  Indian  missions. 

Members  are  always  available  to  assist  other  Deep  River  Friends  in  their  times  of  family  grief  or  serious  Ulness.  Secret  Pals  are  remembered  during  the  year  and  revealed  at 
Christmas.  The  circle  members  are  known  for  sharing  flowers,  memorials,  and  many  acts  of  Christian  kindness  with  others.  Each  year,  a  member  of  one  of  the  circles  is  honored 
for  her  service  and  is  awarded  a  life-membership  pin. 

Besides  being  active  in  the  circles  at  Deep  River,  Wanda  has  also  been  very  involved  in  the  Reading  Course,  which  has  been  an  ongoing  program  for  many  years.  She  feels  the 
course  is  so  worthwhile,  she  would  like  to  get  her  friends  in  the  Methodist  Church  she  attends  in  Florida  to  start  a  similar  reading  program  in  their  circles.  According  to  Wanda, 
the  USFW  has  contributed  much  to  the  life  and  growth  of  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting,  and  she  has  been  glad  to  be  a  part  of  it. 


DECEMBER  II,  2003.  Florcncc  AUen.  Member,  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting 


BETTY  SWAIM 


Betty  was  born  on  January  13,  1928,  and  raised  in  Deep  River.  After  she  married  Willis  Swaim,  they  lived  in  High  Point  for  four  or  five  years  before  she  returned  to  her 
roots  on  WiUard  Road.  At  that  time,  WUlard  Road  was  considered  to  be  way  out  in  the  country.  The  farms  there  involved  fairly  large  tracts  of  land,  and  sometimes  the 
nearest  neighbors  were  a  couple  of  miles  away.  Betty  commented  that  neighbors  were  very  important  to  each  other  and  always  helped  each  other  with  work  or  other  necessities. 
As  an  example,  neighbors  would  help  each  other  until  all  the  tobacco  in  all  the  barns  was  cured,  and  then  they  always  had  a  big  gathering  and  ate  chicken  stew.  Also,  in  the 
fall  there  were  several  "corn-shuckings."The  boys  tried  to  find  an  ear  with  red  kernels,  as  that  allowed  them  to  kiss  their  sweetie. 

Betty  said  that  Florence  School  was  the  only  nearby  school,  and  it  was  an  all  black  school.  Black  children  attended  there  through  the  seventh  grade  and  then  went  into  High 
Point  to  William  Penn  School  for  high  school.  White  students  from  the  Deep  River  Community  attended  the  Jamestown  Public  School,  which  today  is  the  Jamestown  Public 
Library.  The  Jamestown  school  offered  first  grade  through  eleventh  grade.  Students  from  Union  Hill  and  Sedgefield  joined  smdents  at  Jamestown  for  eighth  grade  through 
eleventh  grade.  In  1946,  the  twelfth  grade  was  added.  Betty  said  students  always  looked  forward  to  getting  into  high  school  where  they  would  meet  new  people  from  outside 
the  Deep  River-Jamestown  community.  She  said  her  father  was  a  member  of  the  local  School  Board  for  many  years.  School  activities  such  as  the  May  Pole,  plays  and  class 
parties  were  a  big  part  of  the  students'  social  life.  Most  of  the  teachers  were  single  ladies  who  lived  in  a  Teacherage,  which  was  similar  to  a  boarding  house.  The  Teacherage  was 
located  next  to  the  school. 

Betty  said  her  parents  were  very  thrifty  people,  and  their  farm  was  paid  for  before  the  Depression  hit  Deep  River.  Each  week  her  parents  sold  whatever  the  farm  produced;  this 
gave  them  some  spending  money.  However,  their  main  income  came  from  the  sale  of  tobacco.  Betty  said  they  always  had  a  gasoline-powered  motor  that  was  used  to  run  the 
butter  churn  and  the  washing  machine.  This  helped  to  make  work  on  the  farm  easier.  Electricity  became  available  in  the  community  in  the  mid  thirties.  Betty  said  they  always 
had  a  telephone.  There  were  eleven  children  in  her  family,  and  they  all  had  their  jobs  to  keep  the  farm  running  smoothly.  Betty  recalls  that  there  was  very  little  controversy  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  she  does  remember  an  argument  that  took  place  when  one  farmer  thought  someone  had  moved  the  cornerstone  marking  his  property  and  caused  him 
to  lose  a  little  land.  She  thinks  that  ten  feet  off  a  small  lot  today  would  involve  a  lot  of  money,  but  in  those  days,  ten  feet  off  a  hundred  acre  farm  was  a  foolish  thing  to  argue 
over.  Most  of  the  time  people  got  along  very  peacefiilly. 

When  Betty  was  growing  up,  she  remembers  Deep  River  as  having  rolling  hiUs,  cleared  fields,  green  treetops  and  beautiflil  scenery.  She  feels  that,  unfortunately,  these  have  all 
been  replaced  with  a  sea  of  black  rooftops  on  every  hundred-foot  lot.  She  recalls  that  there  seemed  to  be  more  snow  when  she  was  younger  than  there  is  now.  Betty  said 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  around  with  the  snow  on  the  ground,  and  so  everyone  had  to  stay  home.  For  recreation  her  family  would  go  ice  skating  on  the  little  creek 
below  their  house  and  make  snowmen.  She  also  remembered  once  when  she  was  child  there  was  an  eclipse,  and  her  mother  made  smoked  glass  for  them  to  look  through 
to  see  this  event.  Summer  recreational  activities  included  a  lot  of  swimming.  City  Lake  Park  in  Jamestown  opened  around  1930.  When  the  park  first  opened,  free  swimming 
lessons  were  available  for  the  area's  children.  Most  of  the  kids  in  Betty's  family  learned  to  swim  at  that  time.  They  would  work  in  the  field  untU  around  10:00  a.m.,  walk 
five  miles  to  the  swimming  pool,  take  the  lesson,  and  then  walk  back.  The  walk  to  the  pool  was  through  a  lovely,  wooded  area.  Another  wonderful  swimming  hole  on  Deep 
River  was  in  front  of  the  Armfield  house  The  kids  were  allowed  to  go  swimming  there  after  they  finished  putting  the  tobacco  in  the  barn.  The  Cook  family  that  lived  next 
door  would  let  their  children  go  along  also.  After  working  with  tobacco,  the  swimming  hole  was  always  cool  and  refreshing.  There  was  a  cable  car  over  the  River  (it  was 


used  to  measure  the  water),  and  it  was  great  fun  to  ride  this  car  across  the  river.  The  more  adventurous  kids  would  jump  out  of  the  cable  car  into  the  river.  Betty  said  they 
were  lucky  that  no  one  ever  broke  an  arm  or  leg. 

In  Betty's  opinion,  the  Deep  River  Fire  Department  played  a  major  role  in  pulling  the  community  together.  The  fire  department  started  out  with  a  group  of  volunteer  men  and 
one  used  fire  truck.  This  fire  truck  was  stored  in  a  building  by  the  side  of  Ralph  Holmes'  service  station.  The  buUding  had  a  bed  so  that  one  man  could  spend  the  night.  The 
volunteers  took  turns  staying  there  to  spread  the  alarm  in  case  of  a  fire.  When  the  Agricultural  Fairgrounds  moved  into  the  community,  the  ladies  oi  the  community  got  involved. 
They  opened  a  hot  dog  stand  to  make  money  for  the  Fire  Department.  The  ladies  made  pies,  cakes,  chili  and  other  goodies,  and  it  was  a  very  successful  operation.  However, 
the  Health  Department  stopped  the  selling  of  food  because  the  women's  kitchens  couldn't  be  inspected. 

It  was  a  memorable  time  for  everyone  when  the  Fair  came  to  Deep  River.  The  fairgrounds  were  located  at  the  corner  of  Penny  and  East  Fork  Roads.  The  fire  department 
became  connected  with  the  fairgrounds,  because  the  fairgrounds  became  a  good  fiind-raiser  for  the  fire  department.  The  Clarence  Thornton  home,  located  near  the  fairgrounds, 
became  the  headquarters  for  the  fire  department.  There  was  a  large  field  below  the  Thornton  house,  and  the  firemen  charged  for  parking  for  the  fair.  This  proved  to  be  a  very 
profitable  fiind-raiser.  The  ladies  prepared  chicken  stew  and  other  good  food  for  the  volunteers  who  worked  in  the  parking  lot.  This  flind-raiser  brought  all  the  people  in  the 
community  together.  People  looked  forward  every  year  to  the  festivities  of  the  fairgrounds. 

Betty  said  that  baseball  and  other  sports  were  very  important  to  the  young  people  in  the  community,  as  they  had  to  work  on  the  farm  a  lot  and  needed  some  time  for  recreation. 
There  were  enough  kids  in  her  family  to  make  one  baseball  team,  and  other  kids  would  come  to  make  for  a  good  game.  The  WiUard  family  had  plenty  of  land  to  provide  a 
baseball  field.  They  used  their  tractor  to  keep  up  the  fields.  They  also  built  a  tennis  court  using  lime  and  cedar  posts  from  the  woods  and  chicken  wire  from  the  farm  to  build 
fences.  It  was  a  good  tennis  court.  The  WiUards  enjoyed  having  people  come  to  play  these  sports. 

The  first  business  in  the  community  that  Betty  remembers  was  the  Deep  River  Telephone  Company.  Ten  families  owned  it  and  her  family  was  one  of  those  families.  It  was 
thus  a  party  line  of  ten,  and  each  family  had  to  pay  dues  and  make  all  repairs  to  the  poles  and  wires.  So  if  a  limb  fell  across  the  wire  and  broke  it,  someone  had  to  go  out  and 
locate  it  and  frx  it.  She  admitted  that  although  they  were  not  supposed  to  listen  in  when  someone  else  was  on  the  line,  they  sometimes  did  and  occasionally  heard  some  "juicy" 
gossip.  Ralph  Holmes  buUt  the  second  business,  the  service  station  on  Highway  68.  This  was  a  small,  frame  building  that  no  longer  exists.  Betty  remembers  that  Highway  68 
was  just  a  two-lane  road  with  very  little  traffic  at  that  time.  People  thought  Ralph  was  crazy  for  building  there,  but  his  vision  paid  off  and  he  did  quite  well.  Later,  Allen  and 
Orpha  Seifert  started  the  Utility  Craft  Furnimre  Company  on  WUlard  Road  just  across  from  their  home.  At  that  time,  Willard  Road  was  an  unpaved,  rural  route.  But  the 
Seiferts  had  a  vision  and  acted  on  it.  Today,  the  Utility  Craft  Furnimre  Company  still  sits  at  the  very  busy  corner  of  Penny  and  Eastchester  Roads. 

One  of  Betty's  favorite  stories  about  her  family  is  a  time  when  they  were  gathering  chicken  eggs.  The  chickens  were  supposed  to  lay  the  eggs  in  the  nests  and  roost  in  a  separate 
area.  One  hen  made  her  nest  in  the  roosting  area,  and  one  of  the  children  came  in  with  a  bucket  of  eggs  and  told  her  mother  that  she  had  found  some  "rooster"  eggs. 

Betty  said  her  family  sold  a  lot  of  butter  each  week  to  their  customers  in  town;  however,  the  family  had  to  eat  margarine.  Margarine  in  those  days  was  white  and  looked  like 
lard,  but  it  had  a  little  packet  of  yellow  color  that  came  with  it  so  it  could  be  mixed  up  to  look  like  butter.  The  WiUards  gave  up  their  butter  to  eat  margarine,  but  it  really  wasn't 
considered  a  sacrifice,  because  to  the  family  anything  "store  bought"  was  a  treat.  Christmas  was  always  an  exciting  time  at  the  Willard  home.  In  November  they  would  start 
looking  for  the  perfectly  shaped  cedar  tree  to  use  for  their  Christmas  tree.  They  also  began  making  most  of  the  decorations  for  the  tree.  They  did  not  bring  the  tree  into  the 
house  until  a  day  or  two  before  Christmas,  because  they  did  not  have  a  tree  holder.  As  a  result,  they  would  nail  the  tree  to  a  board  that  served  as  a  stand.  They  prepared 


homemade  treats  such  as  chocolate  drops  and  seafoam  candy.  The  kids  who  were  old  enough  would  put  on  a  Christmas  play  with  each  child  assuming  a  part.  One  of  the 
flinniest  plays  Betty  remembers  was  when  her  brother  Clyde  was  playing  the  part  of  Joseph  and  her  sister  Mary  was  playing  Mary.  At  curtain  time,  her  sister  came  out  and 
said,  "Hello,  my  name  is  Mary,"  and  then  Clyde  came  out  and  said,  "Hello,  my  name  is  Clyde."  Sister  Mary  hit  him  over  the  head,  because  he  said  his  own  name  instead  of 
saying  the  name  of  "Joseph."  Mary  was  the  Director,  and  she  didn't  care  for  his  ruining  her  play. 

Betty's  mother  was  a  Moravian,  and  on  Easter  morning,  the  family  always  woke  up  to  radio  music  from  the  Moravian  graveyard  in  Winston  Salem.  She  remembers  that  music 
as  one  of  the  most  appropriate  sounds  for  an  Easter  morning.  Birthdays  in  the  family  were  always  acknowledged,  but  the  family  did  not  exchange  gifts.  They  always  had  a 
birthday  cake;  however,  this  was  not  part  ot  an  unusual  celebration,  as  Betty's  mother  was  a  wonderful  cook  and  they  always  had  good  cakes  to  eat. 

Betty  felt  her  family  had  good  neighbors  that  were  always  glad  to  come  and  help  when  needed.  No  one  thought  anything  about  borrowing  a  cup  of  sugar  or  coffee,  which 
would  be  replaced  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  town  and  replenish  the  supply  of  groceries.  However,  there  was  very  little  that  people  actually  had  to  buy.  Everyone  knew  all 
the  neighbors  by  name  and  would  make  time  to  visit.  Sadly,  Betty  laments,  there  is  no  real  need  to  get  to  know  those  who  live  around  you  today;  people  have  become  pretty 
self-sufficient  -  for  better  or  for  worse. 

Another  resident  of  Deep  River  that  deserves  mention  is  Dr.  Stanton.  He  bought  the  Wheeler  place  near  Betty's  home,  and  he  built  a  large  barn,  riding  rink,  and  large  log 
house.  Dr.  Stanton  had  riding  horses  and  dog  kennels.  Some  people  from  High  Point  kept  their  dogs  there,  and  each  dog  had  its  own  running  track.  Betty  remembers 
seeing  people  aU  dressed  up  in  riding  clothes  exercising  the  horses  and  running  the  dogs.  Dr.  Stanton  built  the  beautiful  log  cabin  for  summer  living;  it  was  not  well 
insulated,  thus  he  wasn't  there  very  often  during  the  winter. 

There  were  some  tenant  farmers  in  the  community,  and  some  of  these  were  poor  people.  They  had  to  depend  on  their  landlord  to  lend  them  money  to  get  the  fertilizer  to 
plant  their  crops.  Most  of  the  landlords  were  good  about  helping  the  tenant  farmers;  however,  a  few  were  not  as  kind.  Betty's  father  was  an  agent  for  Smith  and  Douglas 
Fertilizer,  and  he  stored  a  supply  of  the  fertilizer  in  their  feed  barn.  People  would  come  to  buy  fertilizer,  and,  if  no  one  was  at  home  at  the  WiUard  farm,  they  would  put 
their  names  and  purchases  on  a  list  in  the  barn.  They  would  take  what  they  needed  and  pay  later.  People  were  very  honest,  and  everyone  who  took  supplies  paid  for  them. 

World  War  II  was  just  about  the  worst  thing  Betty  could  remember  in  her  lifetime.  She  said  she  was  in  high  school  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  she  said  that  some  of  the 
fellows  in  the  junior  and  senior  classes  were  drafted  before  they  graduated.  When  word  arrived  that  a  young  man  from  the  community  had  been  kiUed,  it  was  the  saddest 
day  in  Deep  River  that  she  can  remember. 

Betty's  most  important  memories  of  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting  were  of  the  Vacation  Bible  Schools  that  she  attended  each  summer.  These  were  held  in  the  log  hut  on 
the  property,  and  she  remembers  learning  the  Bible  stories  and  doing  the  craft  projects.  She  said  it  was  a  time  of  great  fun  and  fellowship  with  other  children  in  the 
community.  Betty  said  it  was  a  sad  day  for  her  when  Friends  tore  down  the  log  hut  and  replaced  it  with  a  large,  brick  building.  She  wondered  then  how  would  they  ever 
have  as  good  a  Vacation  Bible  School  without  that  log  hut. 

Betty  Swaim's  daughter,  Debbie  Landreth,  was  the  Director  of  Deep  River's  After  School  Care  program  for  many  years.  This  program  started  in  the  fall  of  1976  or  1977,  because 
the  Deep  River  Friends  felt  there  was  a  great  need  in  the  community  for  this  service.  Florence  Allen  contacted  Betty  to  see  if  Debbie  would  be  interested  in  directing  this 
program  for  the  Meeting.  She  knew  that  Debbie,  although  a  stay-at-home  Mom,  was  a  schoolteacher  by  profession. 


Debbie  had  been  interested  in  being  a  teacher  since  she  was  a  child.  Her  favorite  places  to  spend  time  were  the  library  and  bookstores.  She  graduated  from  Appalachian 
University  with  an  elementary  teacher's  degree  and  taught  for  five  years  in  the  Greensboro  City  School  system  until  Michelle  was  born.  Debbie  was  very  interested  in  the 
Deep  River  program,  as  she  could  be  involved  in  working  with  school  children  and  still  have  time  to  be  at  home  with  her  daughter.  The  parents  who  enrolled  their  children 
in  the  school  were  very  appreciative  for  their  children  to  have  a  safe,  Christian  place  to  stay  after  school.  These  parents  showed  their  appreciation  in  many  ways,  such  as 
food,  gifts  and  kind  words.  Debbie  would  help  the  children  with  their  homework  in  the  afternoons  and  would  use  her  teaching  skills  to  Rirther  educate  the  children.  The 
parents  were  very  happy  to  know  that  their  children's  homework  would  be  done  when  they  came  to  pick  up  them  up  in  the  evening. 

All  the  helpers  at  the  school  worked  together  and  provided  a  structure  where  the  children  knew  the  rules  and  knew  these  rules  would  be  followed  consistently.  Over  the 
years,  the  staff  members  in  the  school  came  from  all  walks  of  life:  members  of  the  meeting,  high  school  students,  college  students,  single  moms,  and  even  grandmothers. 
The  relationships  between  the  staff  and  the  Deep  River  Meeting  were  very  good.  Since  the  After  School  Care  Program  used  the  facilities  of  the  church,  occasionally  there 
were  scheduling  conflicts  such  as  the  Bloodmobile,  Chicken  Feed  pick-up,  weddings  and  flinerals.  There  were  times  when  the  outdoor  play  area  had  to  be  off  limits,  and 
the  children  had  to  keep  very  quiet  during  a  meeting  activity.  John  Sides  was  the  minister  during  most  of  this  time,  and  he  was  always  available  and  was  always  a  great  help 
to  the  school.  There  were  never  any  problems  that  could  not  be  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

When  the  building  program  for  the  new  Fellowship  Hall  began,  it  took  up  most  of  the  children's  playground  area,  but  the  meeting  cleared  off  a  new  place  across  the 
driveway  beside  the  cemetery  where  the  children  could  play.  During  the  construction  period,  the  workers  had  to  watch  the  children  very  carefliUy  to  be  sure  they  were  safe. 
Also  at  this  time,  Debbie's  father,  "Mr.  Bill"(as  the  children  called  him),  retired  and  Debbie  used  him  as  an  extra  substitute.  Mr.  Bill  would  get  the  boys  together  and 
organize  a  baseball  game  on  the  new  play  area,  and  the  boys  really  enjoyed  this.  The  girls  would  play  by  themselves  and  they  were  also  happy  about  this. 

When  Betty  retired  from  her  job,  the  After  School  Care  Program  was  at  its  maximum  capacity  and  an  additional  counselor  was  needed.  Debbie  asked  her  mother  if  she 
would  like  to  take  this  job.  Betty  felt  that  it  would  be  something  her  mother  would  enjoy,  as  she  liked  to  work  with  children.  She  also  felt  that  she  and  Debbie  could  work 
together  well,  as  they  had  a  very  close  mother/daughter  relationship.  Betty  worked  in  the  after  school  program  for  ten  years.  The  children  called  her  "Miss  Betty." 

Debbie  was  diagnosed  with  cancer  in  May  of  2000,  and  true  to  her  dedicated-work  style,  she  arranged  her  chemo  treatments  so  that  she  could  have  them  in  the  mornings 
and  work  in  the  afternoons.  She  worked  until  the  school  closed  for  the  winter  break  of  that  year.  Debbie  died  on  the  day  school  reopened  after  that  break,  January  3,  2001. 
Betty  served  as  the  acting  Director  for  the  rest  of  the  school  year,  because  she  felt  her  daughter  would  have  wanted  that.  The  program  had  brought  affordable  childcare  to 
working  families.  It  was  set  up  as  a  mission  of  the  church  to  help  those  in  need.  If  the  meeting  had  picked  a  slogan  for  the  Alter  School  Care  Program,  it  might  have  been, 
"No  latch-key  kids  in  our  community."  It  was  a  win-win  situation  for  the  meeting,  the  Director,  the  kids,  the  parents  and  the  counselors.  The  members  of  the  meeting  felt, 
and  told  Debbie,  that  their  program  was  a  success  due  to  her  leadership.  Debbie  loved  the  job,  and,  although  she  never  went  back  to  the  public  schools  to  teach,  she  probably 
had  a  bigger  impact  on  children's  lives  during  her  twenty-five  years  at  Deep  River  After  School  Care  than  she  could  have  anywhere  else. 

JUNE  27,  2003.  Linda  Willard,  Member  Deep  River  Friends.  Betty  Swaim,  daughter  of  Clifton  C.  mid  Clara  T.  Willard,  is  not  a  member  of  the  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting;  however  her  family  is 
a  well-known  and  highly  respected family  in  the  community. 


EDITH  LEBRATO 

 J 


Wlicn  Edith  Shepherd  c;mie  nishing  in  for  this  interview  late  in  the  afternoon,  she  announced  in  her  delighrfi.iI  Cuban  accent  that  she  had  twenty  things  to  do  before 
bedtime.  Edith  is  a  bus\'  person.  She  teaches  Spanish  at  Greensboro  College.  She  ;dso  acts  as  an  interpreter  tor  Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  area.  She  is  involved 
with  church  and  \  earl\-  meeting  work  for  the  Societ)'  of  Friends.  She  and  her  husband,  Gordon,  travel  within  the  U.S.  and  outside  the  country  and  is  devoted  to  her  children, 
Katie  and  Michael. 


Edith  was  born  in  Cuba.  Edith's  tather  lett  Cuba  tour  and  one-halt  vears  betore  the  rest  ot  the  tamily  because  ot  the  politiciil  situation  there.  He  had  been  involved  with  Castro 
and  was  initialh-  in  agreement  with  the  government;  however,  as  the  politicd  climate  changed,  he  found  himself  in  danger,  and  his  only  way  out  was  to  escape  in  a  boat  with 
several  people  who  shiired  his  views.  Four  and  a  half  yeiu^s  later,  Eclith,  her  modier  and  three  sisters  joined  their  father  in  this  country.  They  left  for  politic;il  and  religious  freedom, 
as  Christians  in  Cuba  were  being  persecuted.  It  was  vet)'  hiu^d  for  them  to  leave  grandparents  and  other  relatives  in  Cuba,  as  they  had  always  been  a  close  family.  It  was  a  long 
period  of  adjustment  ti)r  the  whole  family,  but  especially  for  Edith's  mother.  Edith  said  her  mother  did  not  unpack  her  suitcase  for  months.  She  would  take  things  out  when 
she  needed  them  but  put  them  back  in  the  suitcases  when  she  was  through  with  them.  She  said  she  would  be  going  back  to  Cuba  soon.  Cousins  who  were  tilready  established 
in  Portchester,  New  York,  helped  with  the  family's  eventiutl  adjustment  to  the  U.S.  These  cousins  made  Edith's  mother  feel  as  if  she  had  an  extended  family  agiiin.  The  Purchase 
Friends  Meeting  became  their  home  away  from  home.  Edith's  piuents,  Jesus  and  Alicia  Lebrato,  both  worked  in  factories,  which  was  unlike  the  jobs  they  had  in  Cuba.  In 
Portchester,  most  ot  the  workers  spoke  Spanish  as  the  town  had  a  lot  ot  Cuban  residents.  Theretore,  it  was  never  re;illy  necessarv'  for  Edith's  parents  to  learn  to  speak  English. 
The  tiuiiily  spoke  Spanish  at  home  ;ill  the  time;  however,  Edith  and  her  sisters  learned  English  rapidly  in  school.  Both  piu^ents  attended  English  classes,  and  they  learned  to 
read  and  \vTite  enough  to  take  the  test  to  become  American  citizens. 

Edith  said  tiiat  w  hen  she  was  a  child  11\  ing  in  Holguin,  Cuba,  she  attended  the  Friends  School  there.  Hiram  Hilty,  a  Guilford  College  professor,  m;irried  her  parents  at  the 
Qiiakcr  meeting  in  Holguin.  Hiram,  and  his  wife,  Janet,  and  Edith's  parents  had  a  close  friendship  through  the  yejus.  While  Edith  was  attending  the  Friends  School,  the 
principal,  his  wite  and  daughter  came  to  the  United  States  and  to  Guilford  College.  Edith  parents  biew  they  were  there  and  that  Guiltbrd  was  a  Qiiiiker  college,  so  they  felt 
it  was  tlic  place  tor  Edith  to  attend.  The\'  telt  it  would  be  good  to  have  friends  who  could  look  ;ifter  Edith  while  she  attended  college. 

During  her  freshman  }'ear,  Edith  had  problems  with  math.  Her  teacher,  the  Cuban  friend  from  the  Friends  School  in  Holguin,  suggested  that  she  get  a  tutor.  One  day  when 
Edith  was  in  the  basement  of  the  librar)'  studying  with  some  friends,  she  met  a  young  man,  Gordon  Shepherd,  who  was  there  working  on  his  physics  and  math.  Edith  and 
Gordon  started  talking,  and  he  agreed  to  be  her  math  mtor.  Gordon  was  a  senior;  however,  he  extended  his  work  at  Guilford  when  he  changed  his  major  from  engineering  to 
ph)  sics.  Gordon  and  Edidi  were  engaged  in  her  second  ye;u-.  When  she  called  her  grandmother  in  Cuba  to  tell  her  about  the  engagement,  her  grandmother  was  concerned 
that  Edith  was  marrying  a  non-Cuban.  She  was  stUl  hoping  that  Edith's  family  would  come  back  to  Cuba.  However,  Edith's  family  did  not  have  a  problem  with  her  American 
husband.  It  took  Gordon's  family  a  little  bit  longer  to  get  used  to  the  idea,  because  Gordon  was  the  first  in  their  family  to  marry  someone  fi^om  outside  the  country  and  who 
was  also  a  "Northerner."  When  the  two  families  met,  Gordon's  father  tried  his  best  to  be  nice  to  Edith's  father  and  wanted  to  be  sure  Mr.  Lebrato  would  understand  what  he 
was  saying.  He  used  a  lot  ot  big  words,  and  even  Edith  and  Gordon  could  not  understand  him.  Edith  and  Gordon  were  m;irried  on  August  17,  1970. 


When  Edith  and  Gordon  finished  college,  Edith  began  looking  for  a  job  in  a  Quaker  meeting,  but  nothing  seemed  to  be  available.  She  learned  that  Deep  River's  minister, 
James  Thompson,  had  taken  a  job  in  a  meeting  in  California,  and  someone  was  needed  to  finish  out  his  term.  She  learned  this  from  Anne  Hardin  Ellis,  a  Deep  River  member 
who  worked  at  Guilford  College.  Edith  had  attended  meeting  at  Deep  River  a  few  times,  and  she  had  spoken  at  a  United  Society  of  Friends  Women's  (USFW)  meeting  in  a 
Deep  River  home.  Anne  helped  Edith  get  an  interview  with  Ministry  and  Counsel.  Edith  remembers  that  Bill  Carroll  and  Winifred  Thornton  were  Elders  at  that  time.  Soon 
after  that,  she  received  a  call  from  the  meeting  to  fiU  a  nine-month  interim  position  as  an  Associate  Minister  whUe  the  meeting  was  between  ministers.  She  and  Gordon  moved 
into  the  parsonage.  They  used  only  the  first  floor,  because  Buford  Frye  and  his  family  came  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  and  they  used  the  upstairs  room.  Buford  Frye  was 
a  minister,  and  he  preached  on  Sunday  mornings.  Edith  took  care  of  the  secretarial  duties,  visited  the  sick  and  shut-in  members,  and  kept  things  running  smoothly 
during  the  week. 

When  Deep  River  Meeting  called  Eldon  Harzman  to  be  the  fiill-time  minister,  Edith  and  Gordon  had  to  move  out  of  the  parsonage  and  found  another  home.  AUen  and 
Orpha  Seifert  offered  to  rent  them  Allen's  parents'  house  which  was  behind  their  business.  Utility  Craft  Furniture.  The  Shepherds  moved  there  and  rented  tor  a  year  untU  they 
were  able  to  buy  the  house.  By  that  time,  Edith  had  begun  work  on  her  master's  degree.  Her  first  degree  is  in  religion  and  the  graduate  degree  is  in  education.  Edith  enjoyed 
living  near  the  Seiferts.  She  remembers  that  Gordon  and  Orpha  Seifert  loved  okra,  and  every  year  Orpha  would  plant  okra  in  the  litde  garden  plot  behind  their  houses.  Allen 
and  Edith  hated  okra,  so  when  Orpha  fixed  okra  for  herself  and  Gordon,  Allen  and  Edith  had  to  prepare  something  else  to  eat.  There  were  lawn  chairs  and  a  hammock  outside 
the  house,  and  they  would  all  go  out  every  afternoon  and  read  the  paper.  Edith  said,  it  was  like  having  your  parents  living  next  door  to  you. 

Edith  always  wanted  to  become  an  American  citizen.  It  was  difficult  to  get  the  proper  information,  as  there  was  no  naturalization  office  in  North  Carolina.  Edith  had  to  do 
all  her  paper  work  through  a  Norfolk,  Virginia,  office.  When  it  was  time  for  the  swearing-in  ceremony,  the  man  who  administered  the  test  was  understanding  about  the  fact 
that  Quakers  do  not  swear.  He  had  children  in  the  Friends  School  in  Virginia  Beach,  and  so  he  knew  all  about  Quakers.  She  was  required  to  have  two  witnesses  who  had 
known  her  for  a  long  time,  and  she  asked  Hiram  HUty  and  Florence  AUen  to  be  the  witnesses.  Several  Deep  River  Friends  attended  the  ceremony:  Barbara  Bell,  Florence 
Allen,  Lewis  and  Martha  Denny,  and  Sharon  and  Eldon  Harzman.  When  they  all  came  back  to  Edith's  house,  she  was  surprised  to  find  a  flag  flying  in  front  of  the  house  and 
cupcakes  with  red,  white,  and  blue  frosting.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  Edith.  She  believes  she  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  1973  or  1974. 

Edith  felt  the  call  to  become  a  Friends'  minister  while  she  was  a  young  girl  still  in  Cuba.  She  and  her  mother  did  a  lot  of  work  in  the  meeting  in  Holguin.  The  Youth  Fellowship 
there  was  in  charge  of  meeting  for  worship  twice  a  month,  and  she  began  to  prepare  messages  under  the  guidance  of  her  minister.  During  her  years  at  Guilford,  she  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  different  meetings  and  share  messages.  When  she  finished  at  GuUford,  most  meetings  already  had  a  minister,  and  there  were  no  positions  open.  Even 
though  Quakers  throughout  history  have  been  ahead  of  the  times  concerning  women  in  the  ministiy,  it  was  still  hard  for  meetings  to  be  open  to  women.  The  positions  open 
to  her  were  Christian  Education  Director  or  Assistant  Minister.  She  was  not  really  trained  for  Christian  Education.  Edith  was  recorded  as  a  Friends  minister  in  1974.  At  this 
time,  Ruth  Hockett  was  clerk  of  the  yearly  meeting,  and  she  later  became  the  first  woman  clerk  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.  After  Edith  left  Deep  River,  she  worked 
at  New  Garden  Friends  Meeting  as  Christian  Education  Director.  She  stayed  there  for  a  long  time  and  then  went  to  Archdale  Meeting  to  work  in  Christian  Education.  She 
stayed  there  untU  her  son,  Michael,  was  born,  and  then  she  took  a  year  off  to  stay  at  home  with  the  children.  After  finishing  her  Masters  degree,  the  New  Garden  Friends 
School  asked  her  to  teach  for  them.  She  taught  there  for  a  while  and  then  worked  for  Deep  River  Meeting  again  as  Youth  Fellowship  leader.  She  remembers  that  Michael 
McGinn  was  in  the  youth  group  at  that  time.  That  was  the  last  time  she  worked  as  a  paid  employee  in  a  Friends  Meeting. 

Presentiy,  Edith  is  teaching  fldltime  at  Greensboro  College.  She  feels  this  gives  her  a  lot  of  opportunities  to  minister  to  students.  Since  this  is  a  church  school,  it  is  all  right  for 
her  to  talk  with  students  about  spiritual  things.  For  a  whUe,  she  was  advisor  for  a  group  of  students  who  went  to  diff  erent  churches  presenting  programs;  she  really  enjoyed  this. 


Occasionally,  she  is  asked  to  bring  a  message  to  different  meetings,  and  she  likes  to  prepare  these  messages.  She  doesn't  know  if  she  ever  wants  to  go  back  into  the  ministry. 
Edith  has  been  at  Greensboro  College  since  1989.  She  taught  at  Wesleyan  Education  Center  for  a  while  and  also  taught  Spanish  at  Guilford  part-time  in  the  evenings. 
Currently  at  Greensboro  College,  she  trains  and  supervises  students  who  plan  to  go  into  education. 

Edith  attends  First  Friends  Meeting  in  Greensboro.  First  Friends'  minister.  Jack  Kirk,  married  Edith  and  Gordon  in  1970.  This  congregation  has  several  Spanish-speaking 
members.  Jack  Kirk  and  Edith  conducted  a  wedding  after  the  manner  of  Friends  for  a  Mexican  couple.  The  woman  did  not  speak  English,  and  it  was  nice  to  have  both  English 
and  Spanish  translations  of  the  ceremony.  Many  of  the  friends  of  the  couple  spoke  during  open  worship,  some  in  English  and  some  in  Spanish. 

Edith  doesn't  feel  there  have  been  many  changes  in  worship  at  Deep  River.  She  feels  there  has  been  more  participation  from  the  congregation  during  open  worship  recently, 
and  this  is  a  positive  change.  She  thinks  that  it  would  be  good  for  the  minister  to  bring  more  information  in  Sunday  messages  about  Quakers'  basic  beliefs  since  many  people 
cannot  attend  the  Quakerism  classes.  She  also  thinks  more  written  information  and  literature  should  be  made  available.  Her  concern  is  that  new  members  have  so  much  to 
offer  that  they  need  to  be  integrated  into  the  meeting.  She  sees  Deep  River  as  a  landmark  for  this  part  of  Guilford  County.  She  wants  Deep  River  to  be  a  place  where  the 
members  can  reach  out  to  the  variety  of  people  moving  into  the  community.  Edith  says  members  need  to  stop  seeing  Deep  River  as  a  small  meeting  in  a  rural  area  and  start 
visualizing  the  challenges  for  Deep  River  in  a  growing  urban  area. 


NOVEMBER  21,  2002.  Florence  AUen.  Member,  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting 


B  ANMB  y  UO  QUE  HEMOS  DE  HACEE . 
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FRANCES 


Frances  and  her  husband,  Hoyt  Smith,  moved  to  the  Sandy  Ridge  community  in  1951.  Prior  to  this,  they  had  farmed  in  Randolph  County,  but  when  Hoyt  went  to  work 
for  Morgan  Poultry  Company  in  Greensboro,  they  bought  a  house  on  Gallimore  Dairy  Road  in  northwest  Guilford  County.  Frances  was  born  on  September  14,  1915. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Kirkman  family  from  southern  Guilford  County  and  long-time  member  of  Centre  Friends  Meeting.  With  strong  Quaker  roots  influencing  her  life,  it 
was  only  namral  she  would  seek  out  the  nearest  Friends  meeting  for  her  family  to  attend. 

Frances  and  Hoyt  moved  to  their  new  residence  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  next  day,  they  set  out  looking  for  the  Deep  River  Meeting,  which  was  approximately  six  miles  away. 
They  didn't  really  know  where  the  meeting  house  was  located,  but  they  were  pretty  confident  they  could  find  it.  They  arrived  a  little  late  and  the  11:00  worship  hour  had 
already  begun.  Her  first  impression  of  Deep  River  was  the  warmhearted  welcome  they  received  at  the  front  door  by  head  usher,  Clarence  Thornton.  It  is  a  memory  that  has 
not  dimmed  with  time.  Frances  said  at  no  time  in  her  lite  has  she  ever  felt  so  warmly  received  by  someone,  and  the  friendliness  of  all  the  membership  has  remained  throughout 
the  years  she  has  attended. 

Clarence  Thornton  ushered  the  young  family  to  the  very  front  bench  of  the  meeting  room.  Frances  says  her  whole  family  felt  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  upon  them  as  the 
minister,  Elbert  Newlin,  stopped  his  remarks  until  they  were  seated.  The  family  was  soon  involved  in  Sunday  School  classes,  and  the  children  in  youth  activities,  such  as  Youth 
Fellowship,  Vacation  Bible  School  (VBS),  and  Quaker  Lake  Camp.  In  1958,  her  daughter,  LiUias,  attended  a  Young  Friends  United  Nations  Seminar  in  New  York  City  with 
two  other  teen-age  girls  from  the  meeting.  Frances  remembers  Sunday  School  in  the  log  hut  beside  the  meeting  house.  AUen  Seifert  taught  the  Friendly  Bible  Class  she  and 
Hoyt  attended. 

Their  children:  Wayne,  LiUias,  Ernest  and  Bernard  attended  Colfax  High  School.  Three  of  them  graduated  from  this  school,  which  housed  grades  1  through  12.  Bernard,  the 
youngest  son,  graduated  from  the  new  Northwest  Guilford  High  School  when  Guilford  County  began  consolidating  neighborhood  high  schools  in  the  early  1960's.  Frances 
remembers  that  LiUias  was  a  star  of  the  girls'  basketball  team  at  Colfax  High. 

Frances  became  an  active  member  of  the  United  Society  of  Friends  Women  (USFW)  and  attended  the  Irene  Davis  Circle,  which  met  in  the  afternoon  once  each  month,  usually 
in  a  member's  home.  These  were  times  when  members  could  visit  and  enjoy  each  other's  hospitality,  as  homemade  refreshments  were  always  a  highlight  of  the  afternoon.  She 
remembers  meeting  in  the  homes  of  Lottie  Smith  and  Etta  Borum.  Frances  has  a  special  memory  of  Etta  Borum.  Frances  attended  meeting  alone  and  asked  Etta  if  she  could 
sit  with  her;  Etta  replied,  "I  would  be  delighted  to  have  you  sit  with  me."  She  laments  the  fact  that  people  do  not  visit  with  each  other  now  as  they  did  30  years  ago. 

Along  with  their  busy  workday  lives,  Hoyt  and  Frances  always  had  large  gardens.  One  year  the  Smith  family  planted  about  an  acre  of  strawberries,  and  the  plants  produced  a 
bumper  crop.  Frances  remembers  the  field  being  red  with  ripe  strawberries,  and  there  was  no  way  the  family  alone  could  use  all  the  produce.  At  that  time  they  didn't  advertise 
"Pick  Your  Own  Berries,"  however,  in  later  years  they  did.  Their  mutual  love  of  gardening  produced  a  large  amount  of  produce,  so  after  their  retirement,  Hoyt  and  Frances 
began  taking  their  extra  produce  to  a  Saturday  morning  farmer's  market.  Frances  was  born  with  a  green  thumb,  and  she  is  known  for  her  ability  to  grow  beautifiil  roses,  gladiolas, 
zinnias,  and  just  about  any  other  kind  of  flower  or  plant  she  puts  into  the  ground.  Summer  after  summer,  she  has  provided  beautifiil  bouquets  for  the  Deep  River  meeting  room. 


Another  talent  Frances  is  known  for  is  bread  making.  She  has  made  dozens  of  rolls  to  sell  at  the  annual  Deep  River  auction  sale,  and  friends  and  neighbors  ask  her  to  make 
rolls  for  their  holiday  meals.  For  years  Frances  has  made  the  pie  crust  dough  for  the  semi-annual  USFW  chicken  pie  baking.  She  remembers  making  piecrust  with  Neva 
McKinney  and  then  in  later  years  with  Bonita  Schaal.  She  thinks  the  pie  baking  is  one  of  the  most  significant  events  held  at  Deep  River,  because  so  many  members  are  involved 
in  the  activity  and  the  profits  are  spent  for  worthwhile  projects. 

Frances  also  enjoys  the  music  provided  for  the  meeting  by  Mark  Kirkman.  Both  Mark  and  Frances  have  ties  to  the  Centre  Meeting.  They  also  share  the  Kirkman  name, 
although  Frances  doesn't  know  just  how  they  are  related  to  each  other. 

The  most  joyous  memory  Frances  has  of  her  life  at  Deep  River  Meeting  is  the  50th  wedding  anniversary  celebration  her  children  planned  for  her  and  Hoyt  on  March  8, 1989. 
It  was  held  in  the  basement  Fellowship  Room,  because  the  1990  addition  had  not  been  completed.  She  was  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  meeting  members, 
relatives  and  friends  who  turned  out  for  the  occasion.  She  remembers  the  parking  lot  being  fiiU  ot  cars.  Her  most  tragic  memory  is  the  abrupt  end  ot  the  life  of  young  Duane 
McMurtry,  the  21-year  old  grandson  of  Peggy  Wear;  a  young  man  she  had  watched  grow  up  in  the  meeting. 

The  changes  Frances  has  seen  during  the  fifty  years  she's  lived  on  Gallimore  Dairy  Road  are  so  dramatic  she  doesn't  quite  know  how  to  describe  them.  She  and  Hoyt  moved 
to  a  house  sitting  out  in  the  fields  on  a  dirt  road,  and  people  often  asked  them  why  they  lived  out  in  the  woods.  It  was  at  least  three  miles  to  the  nearest  paved  road.  Now  her 
road  is  paved,  and  there  is  talk  of  making  it  into  four  lanes  of  traffic.  New  homes,  new  businesses,  and  a  church  have  sprung  up  all  around  her.  Hoyt  died  in  1997,  but  Frances 
continues  to  live  in  the  home  they  bought  together  in  1951.  Her  four  children,  nine  grandchildren,  and  16  great-grandchildren  make  up  a  closely-knit  family,  and  although 
they  don't  all  live  in  GuUford  County,  they  are  sure  to  find  the  time  to  celebrate  holidays  and  significant  famUy  events  together. 

AUGUST  28,  2002.  Barbara  BeU.  Lifetime  Member,  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting. 
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JOHN  &  ANN 


John  Jordan's  father,  Clarence  Jordan,  ran  a  curb  market  just  across  the  road  from  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting  House.  This  store  was  pretty  much  the  center  of  community 
activity  from  1955  to  1990.  John  worked  there  part-time  when  he  was  young,  as  did  his  wife,  Ann.  John  said  his  father  started  his  business  with  a  roadside  stand  in  the  late 
40's  or  early  50's.  This  roadside  stand  was  on  the  corner  of  Coburn  Road  and  what  was  then  called  Red  Road,  which  is  now  Wendover  Avenue.  It  was  just  a  small  tent-like 
facility  where  Clarence  Jordan  sold  only  produce.  Soon  he  built  a  larger  stand  and  moved  over  to  the  corner  of  Highway  68,  which  is  currently  Penny  Road.  In  December  of 
1955,  Clarence  opened  the  curb  market  in  a  30  x  40  ft.  building,  which  he  turned  into  a  grocery  store  and  produce  market.  The  grocery  store  was  built  with  doors  that  separated 
the  grocery  side  and  the  produce  market.  The  doors  were  locked  to  the  grocery  side;  however,  most  of  the  time,  the  produce  side  was  left  unlocked.  In  late  1959  or  1960,  Clarence 
added  to  his  store  and  did  away  with  the  open-air  produce  section  preferring  to  add  a  porch.  At  this  time,  he  also  built  an  upstairs  apartment  where  he  lived,  because  there  had 
been  a  couple  of  break-ins. 

Red  Road's  name  had  already  been  changed  to  Wendover  Road  and  had  been  paved  early  in  John's  life.  However,  he  does  remember  comments  that  when  this  road  was  first 
built  to  connect  Deep  River  to  Greensboro,  it  was  really  just  a  path  of  red  mud.  That  was  why  it  was  called  Red  Road. 

John's  father  bought  a  little  piece  of  land  from  Lydia  Thrift  to  add  to  land  he  already  owned.  Most  of  the  land  John's  father  owned  was  part  of  John's  grandfather's  large  farm, 
which  was  300  or  more  acres.  His  grandfather  was  B.  Arthur  Jordan,  and  his  grandmother  was  Pearl  Thrift  Jordan,  a  descendant  of  the  Henley  family.  John  said  his  grandfather's 
farm  at  one  time  extended  from  Highway  68  to  Skeet  Club  Road,  a  distance  of  one  mile.  When  Arthur  Jordan  died,  the  farm  was  divided  among  his  children.  Two  sons, 
Hubert  and  Reuben,  got  the  biggest  part  of  the  farm;  however,  they  had  agreed  to  assume  the  debt  on  the  land,  which  was  rather  large.  Their  daughter.  Vera  Gordon,  and  the 
other  two  sons.  Doc  and  Clarence,  got  sections  of  debt-free  land.  This  farm  also  extended  up  toward  WiUiard  Road,  and  part  of  this  acreage  was  sold  to  help  pay  off  the  debt. 
John  remembers  hearing  his  Uncle  Hubert  say  that  they  farmed  with  mules  when  his  grandfather  owned  this  large  tract  of  land.  The  farm  extended  so  far  that  the  length  of 
one  row  of  corn  was  the  equivalent  of  an  acre  of  land.  He  said  it  was  hard  to  imagine  plowing  a  field  like  that  with  a  mule. 

John  and  Ann  said  farming  was  the  main  occupation  of  the  people  of  Deep  River.  There  were  several  dairy  farms  in  the  area,  and  other  farmers  raised  grain  and  produce.  John's 
Uncle  Doc  worked  for  Perley  A.  Thomas  Bus  Company.  Thomas  was  one  of  the  best  employers  in  High  Point  at  that  time.  Those  in  the  community  who  did  not  farm  worked 
in  the  furniture  industry  and  in  the  hosiery  miUs.  Several  women  had  jobs  in  the  hosiery  mUls,  which  were  some  of  the  first  jobs  that  women  fdled  if  they  had  no  professional 
training.  Ann  commented  that  her  grandfather,  T.  Jefferson  Jones,  worked  in  a  furniture  factory  in  High  Point  and  that  he  walked  between  7  and  8  miles  back  and  forth  to 
work  every  day.  She  thinks  the  name  of  the  company  was  Marsh  Furniture  Company.  Opal  Jordan  and  Letty  Jordan  worked  at  Keyset- Roth  Hosiery  Mill  for  a  while. 

John  remembers  hearing  his  Uncle  Doc  talk  about  helping  to  build  Highway  68.  They  hired  him,  his  two  mules,  and  a  buckboard  for  fifty  cents  a  day  to  haul  rock  for  the 
highway  construction.  John's  Uncle  Doc  had  to  pay  for  corn  to  feed  his  mules  out  of  the  fifty  cents.  Highway  68  was  built  around  1936,  and,  of  course,  there  wasn't  any  heavy 
equipment  to  do  the  work  The  road's  beginnings  came  about  with  mules,  shovels  and  hand  tools.  John  said  he  worked  at  the  curb  market  for  his  father  when  he  was  a  child, 
probably  starting  in  1955.  His  brothers.  Pinky  (Edward)  and  Roland,  were  older  and  did  most  of  the  work.  John  worked  for  his  father  all  the  way  through  high  school.  Sometime 
in  the  early  60's  (before  1962),  Clarence  put  in  Esso  gasoline.  The  Gas  Company  wanted  to  buy  the  store,  but  Clarence  wouldn't  sell.  Ann  said  she  thought  it  was  sometime 
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in  the  60's  when  she  started  working  at  the  store.  She  had  already  finished  high  school  and  was  working  at  a  job  in  town,  but  John  had  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  help  was  needed 
at  the  store,  so  she  started  working  to  help  out.  John  came  back  from  Vietnam  in  1967,  and  Ann  was  working  at  the  store  at  that  time.  John  also  began  helping  out,  and  he  and 
Ann  started  dating. 

John  spent  nearly  a  year  in  Vietnam,  and  he  said  it  was  a  growing-up  experience  for  him.  He  was  really  just  a  kid  when  he  left,  and  he  said  the  war  was  terrible.  He  was  never 
wounded,  but  was  mortared  a  couple  of  times;  he  is  very  thankfiil  he  was  not  injured.  A  lot  of  people  he  knew  never  came  back  or  came  back  in  body  bags.  Being  a  Quaker, 
John  could  have  claimed  a  conscientious  objector's  status,  but  he  did  not  do  that.  He  said  he  had  mixed  feelings  about  the  Quaker  stand  on  objecting  to  war.  John  said  that  he 
didn't  want  to  see  people  killed,  but  he  believes  we  have  to  protect  our  country,  and  he  is  proud  he  served  even  though  it  was  a  difficult  experience. 

Ann  said  they  were  married  in  1968,  and  John  started  driving  a  truck  for  a  living  in  1974.  He  went  to  driving  school  in  Charlotte,  and  when  he  finished  the  course,  he  couldn't 
get  a  job  in  the  area.  There  was  a  fiiel  crisis  going  on,  and  trucking  companies  were  not  able  to  operate  their  trucks.  John  intended  to  go  to  work  for  Pilot  Motor  Freight,  but 
they  weren't  hiring  because  they  couldn't  get  fliel.  John  met  a  man  who  was  driving  a  truck  for  a  company  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  He  recommended  that  John  contact  them  about 
a  position,  and  John  was  hired  over  the  phone.  He  went  to  Adanta  and  took  the  job  and  drove  for  this  company  almost  a  year  John  really  wanted  to  drive  for  Merico  (at  that 
time  it  was  called  Merico  Biscuit  Company),  and  he  finally  was  hired  in  November  of  1974.  John  has  been  driving  for  Merico  for  29  years.  John  said  he  had  a  small  accident 
his  first  year  and  that  he  has  been  driving  accident  free  since  then.  He  has  driven  over  three  million  miles  without  an  accident,  and  that  is  an  exceptional  record. 

Prior  to  his  father's  store,  John  remembers  that  Alvin  Carroll  opened  a  small  store  and  gas  station  in  the  neighborhood  called  Carroll's  Corner.  It  was  located  on  Highway  68 
near  where  Skeet  Club  and  Deep  River  Road  intersected.  He  thinks  he  and  his  brothers  may  have  been  the  first  Deep  River  recyclers,  as  they  would  pick  up  pop  bottles  off 
the  side  of  the  road  and  take  them  out  to  Mr  Carroll's  and  swap  them  for  a  Coke.  There  were  always  lots  of  botdes  along  the  shoulder.  However  there  were  not  too  many  beer 
cans,  as  no  one  in  this  area  sold  beer  Ann  reminded  John  that  Ralph  Holmes  started  beer  sales  at  his  store,  which  was  on  Highway  68  at  the  intersection  of  Deep  River  Road. 
John  said  his  family  never  sold  beer  at  Jordan's  Curb  Market,  but  when  they  leased  the  store,  the  new  proprietors  got  beer  permits  and  sold  it  for  a  short  while.  John's  father 
said  he  didn't  want  to  sell  alcoholic  beverages,  so  they  never  did. 

John  said  the  curb  market  was  not  open  on  Sundays  for  a  long  time,  but  finally  his  Dad  yielded  to  pressure  from  his  customers  and  started  opening  in  the  afternoons.  He 
wouldn't  open  until  12  noon  on  Sundays.  Ann  and  John  ran  the  store  themselves  for  a  few  years,  and  they  decided  to  close  on  Sundays.  They  closed  in  the  porch,  so  it  could  be 
locked  up.  Prior  to  this,  they  had  left  produce  out  in  the  open.  John  said  that  as  far  as  sales  went,  he  thought  they  made  as  much  money,  or  more,  when  they  were  open  only 
six  days  as  they  did  when  open  seven.  He  thinks  they  would  have  been  better  off  the  whole  time  if  they  had  just  stayed  closed  on  Sundays.  Ann  said  she  was  not  afraid  to  work 
there  by  herself  in  those  early  days,  but  that  she  wouldn't  do  that  now.  There  was  hardly  ever  a  time,  she  said,  when  there  was  not  someone  from  the  neighborhood  in  the  store, 
and  she  felt  safe  with  fi-iends  and  family  all  around.  However,  Ann  didn't  like  closing  up  at  night  and  taking  the  money  to  her  home,  which  was  nearby.  Normally,  Arletecy 
Jordan,  her  mother-in-law,  stayed  with  the  children  until  Ann  got  home.  The  store  was  usually  open  until  11:00  p.m.,  and  it  was  later  than  that  by  the  time  Ann  closed  up  and 
got  home.  Ann  said  it  was  good  to  live  in  a  community  where  they  always  felt  safe. 

Ann  said  it  was  too  hard  for  her  to  keep  the  store  going  after  John  started  driving  the  truck  all  the  time,  as  she  had  two  litde  children  to  raise.  Ann  said  she  could  never  have 
worked  in  the  store  as  long  as  she  did  had  it  not  been  for  Arletecy  Jordan's  help.  The  store  closed  around  1990,  and  the  building  stood  vacant  for  several  years.  It  was  torn  down 
when  a  real  estate  developer  bought  a  large  tract  of  land,  including  the  Jordan's  land,  at  the  corner  of  W.  Wendover  Avenue  and  Penny  Road.  This  area  is  now  a  shopping  center 
knovm  as,  "The  Shops  at  Deep  River."  :     -       ,  " 


Arletecy  Jordan  was  a  lovely  person,  and  she  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  a  lot  of  the  children  in  the  Deep  River  Community.  She  looked  after  the  babies  and  small  children 
in  the  Nursery  at  Deep  River  Meeting  during  Sunday  School,  and  they  all  loved  her  very  much.  According  to  Ann,  Arletecy 's  two  grandchildren  "worshiped  the  ground  she 
walked  on."  Their  grandmother  always  took  them  to  Sunday  School,  and  they  walked  from  home  to  the  meeting  house  with  Arletecy  holding  Quinn's  hand  on  one  side  and 
Julie's  hand  on  her  other  side.  John  said  the  children  really  looked  forward  to  going  every  Sunday  morning.  Arletecy  kept  the  Nursery  for  at  least  twenty-five  years  or  longer. 
Ann  remarked  that  her  grandmother,  Julia  Jones,  was  also  a  great  worker  at  the  meeting,  and  that  she  taught  the  Junior  Sunday  School  Class  for  about  forty  years.  The  children 
loved  Julia  also  and  all  wanted  to  get  into  her  class  as  soon  as  they  could  and  stay  just  as  long  as  they  could. 

Ann  remembered  that  Danny  and  Jonathan  Allen  delivered  the  newspaper  to  Julia  Jones.  When  they  would  arrive  at  Julia's  house,  they  would  get  enough  coal  to  last  her  all 
night  and  all  the  next  day,  and  Julia  would  give  the  boys  something  to  eat  as  a  reward  for  their  help.  Julia  Jones'  two  daughters,  Gwendolyn  Wood  and  Pearl  Litde,  were  also 
Sunday  School  class  teachers  for  many  years,  and  her  husband,  T.  Jefferson  Jones,  was  an  "old-timey"  Quaker  preacher.  He  preached  at  HoUy  Spring  Friends  Meeting  and 
Marlboro  Friends  Meeting,  both  of  which  were  quite  a  distance  from  Deep  River  where  they  lived.  There  is  a  quilt  hanging  on  the  wall  at  Marlboro  Meeting  that  has  T. 
Jefferson  Jones'  name  embroidered  on  it  along  with  all  other  preachers  that  spoke  at  their  meeting.  Ann  said  that  T.  Jefferson  walked  to  these  places  to  preach,  and  the  meeting 
houses  were  at  least  twenty  miles  away. 

Ann  said  that  when  she  was  growing  up,  Lura  Jane  CarroU,  Betty  Lou  Key,  Bill,  Nancy  and  Jean  Jones  were  some  of  her  closest  friends  and  that  she  enjoyed  seeing  them  on 
Sundays.  She  remembers  that  Betty  Lou  had  an  illness  that  kept  her  confined  at  home  for  a  long  time,  and  that  Mrs.  Key  would  call  and  ask  her  mother,  Faye  Yates,  to  let  Ann 
come  play  with  Betty  Lou  to  help  pass  the  time. 

Paul  Osborne  is  the  first  minister  that  John  remembers  at  Deep  River,  and  he  had  two  boys  who  were  playmates  of  John's.  Ann  said  Joseph  Peele  was  the  first  minister  that 
she  could  remember.  Both  remembered  when  Elbert  Newlin  was  the  minister  and  that  he  had  a  little  daughter  who  was  in  a  wheel  chair.  He  would  come  and  get  Ann  and  her 
sisters  to  play  with  Sarah  Lina  Newlin.  In  the  days  when  John  and  Ann  were  growing  up,  the  membership  of  the  meeting  was  a  closer-knit  group  than  it  is  currendy.  This  was 
probably  because  all  the  children  went  to  the  same  school,  rode  the  same  school  buses,  and  knew  each  other  very  well.  Today,  the  children  in  the  meeting  attend  schools  in  at 
least  three  different  counties,  and  they  hardly  know  each  other's  names. 

Both  Ann  and  John  feel  that  Deep  River  still  seems  to  be  a  safe,  peaceful  place  and  that  new  homes  and  businesses  haven't  seem  to  change  that.  They  both  feel  that  Deep  River 
Meeting  is  still  holding  the  community  together  and  that  it  is  filling  the  same  place  that  it  always  has.  They  enjoy  the  new  members  and  the  children  who  are  coming  into  the 
meeting  and  feel  that  there  is  more  outreach  to  others  than  there  has  been  in  the  past.  John  feels  that  having  the  meeting  house  in  such  a  visible  spot  is  a  good  influence  on 
people  who  pass  by,  because  they  see  others  attending  worship.  HopefiiUy  that  is  an  example  that  those  who  pass  by  would  like  to  emulate. 


NOVEMBER  26,  2003.  Florence  Allen.  Member,  Deep  River  Friends 
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John  Sides  became  the  Pastor  of  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting  in  July  1984  and  was  there  until  June  2000.  Prior  to  coming  to  Deep  River,  John  was  the  pastor  of  the  Cane 
Creek  Meeting  in  Alamance  County.  John  accepted  the  position  at  Deep  River  when  he  felt  he  had  completed  the  work  God  had  for  him  to  do  at  Cane  Creek.  John  said 
he  felt  called  to  Deep  River  Friends,  because  God  seemed  to  be  offering  him  a  great  opportunity  in  a  growing  area. 

During  John's  sixteen  years,  there  were  many  changes  at  Deep  River.  The  frrst  changes  John  highlighted  were  geographic.  For  example,  Wendover  Avenue,  which  passes  by  the 
front  of  the  Meeting,  was  a  two-lane  road  all  the  way  to  1-40  in  Greensboro.  Now  it  has  been  widened  to  multiple  lanes.  Additionally,  there  were  no  businesses  along  Wendover 
except  the  Jordan  Curb  Market  at  Penny  Road.  In  fact,  there  were  very  few  businesses  along  the  seven-mile  stretch  from  Eastchester  (Highway  68)  to  Centennial  Avenue.  The 
area  was  semi-rural  when  the  Sides  family  moved  to  the  Deep  River  Community.  They  could  see  cows  and  horses  from  the  meeting  property. 

There  have  also  been  physical  changes  at  the  meeting  that  happened  during  John's  tenure.  The  Fellowship  Hall,  a  major  project,  was  completed  in  1990.  This  allowed  the 
meeting  house  to  open  at  ground  level  and  thus  be  accessible  for  wheelchairs.  It  also  allowed  the  architect  to  blend  the  new  building  together  with  the  1875  meeting  house  and 
create  an  attractive  facility. 

Similarly,  there  were  changes  at  the  parsonage  where  the  Sides  family  lived.  The  first  project  was  to  insulate  and  place  storm  windows  on  the  building.  This  was  completed  in 
the  1980's.  When  Bill  Carroll,  head  of  the  Trustees,  asked  John  if  this  made  any  difference  in  the  warmth  of  the  home,  he  rephed  that  he  wasn't  sure,  but  his  children  were 
disappointed  that  they  could  no  longer  fly  kites  outside  their  upstairs  bedroom  windows.  A  major  renovation  took  place  in  the  mid-nineties.  A  carport  was  added,  and  the 
kitchen,  laundry  facilities,  living  and  dining  rooms  were  renovated.  These  changes  made  the  parsonage  a  more  livable  place.  John  said  that  the  house  holds  a  special  place  in  his 
family's  remembrances,  since  this  was  their  home  where  their  children  grew  up. 

Some  of  John's  fondest  memories  of  Deep  River  are  participating  in  the  regular  events  that  happened  during  the  church  year.  In  fact,  these  are  the  strongest  remembrances  for 
the  entire  Sides  family.  John  enjoyed  the  activities  with  the  children  most;  he  especially  remembers  the  children's  story  time  during  worship.  During  his  sixteen  years  of  ministry, 
he  saw  many  of  the  meeting's  children  grow  up  to  become  young  adults.  John  also  worked  with  the  Youth  Fellowship  groups,  his  own  children  were  part  of  the  group,  and  he 
enjoyed  bonding  with  his  children,  as  well  as  the  meetings'  children  through  the  activities.  Tommy  and  Bobbie  Hardin  were  particularly  helpful  with  the  youth  groups  in  the 
early  years.  Later,  Susan  Jones  and  Lou  Ouradnik  took  over  this  work.  The  youth  groups  had  numerous  projects,  active  games  and  trips.  One  project,  was  taking  food  to  the 
Urban  Ministry.  John  had  a  well-worn  Dodge,  and  he  had  loaded  it  up  with  kids  and  food.  Lou  Ouradnik  got  in  the  car  to  go  with  him.  John  still  smiles  when  he  thinks  of 
Lou  with  her  dignity  and  class  riding  in  his  old  car. 

John' s  wife,  Sharon,  took  over  the  responsibility  of  providing  refreshments  for  the  youth  group.  Occasionally  others  would  help  out,  but  often  she  would  cheerftJly  take  on  the 
whole  project  for  herself  Both,  John  and  Sharon,  were  involved  in  many  other  fun  projects  where  the  members  of  the  meeting  worked  together,  including  the  barbeques 
that  were  fundraisers  for  the  Fellowship  Hall  addition.  John  also  had  a  role  in  the  chickenpie  activities.  When  he  first  came  to  Deep  River,  Florence  Allen  told 
him  that  the  preacher  always  assembled  the  boxes  for  the  pies.  He  believed  this  and  assembled  many  boxes  before  finding  out  he  had  been  "hoodwinked." 


John  and  Sharon's  four  children  grew  up  in  the  community.  The  oldest,  April,  was  ten  years  old;  Matthew  and  Emily,  the  twins,  were  eight  years  old;  and  Brett  was 
about  two  when  the  family  moved  from  Cane  Creek  to  Deep  River.  Each  of  the  Sides'  four  children  had  special  moments  at  Deep  River.  The  support,  kindness, 
and  shared  joy  with  the  meeting  community  will  always  be  important  memories  for  the  Sides  family. 

April  was  shy  as  a  child.  Although  they  worked  to  help  her  overcome  this,  she  was  slow  to  join  activities.  John  recounted  a  story  ot  offering  her  five  dollars  to  go 
over  to  the  education  building  where  a  Girl  Scout  Troop  was  meeting  in  the  basement  and  simply  look  at  them  through  the  window.  She  would  not  do  it. 
Eventually,  April  grew  out  of  her  shyness.  She  was  married  at  Deep  River  at  the  end  of  1999.  The  wedding  and  all  of  the  festivities  surrounding  it  were  some  of 
the  high  points  for  the  Sides  family  during  their  ministry. 

Emily  and  Matthew  also  considered  the  parsonage  to  be  home.  As  a  small  child,  Emily  spent  many  hours  in  the  basement  of  the  parsonage  playing  schoolteacher 
to  invisible  students.  She  even  had  conferences  with  invisible  parents.  Eventually  Brett  was  old  enough  to  be  her  pupil.  Emily  knew  at  an  early  age  that  she  was 
going  to  be  a  teacher,  and  she  is  currently  an  elementary  school  teacher  in  the  Guilford  County  School  System. 

Matt  was  a  ball  player.  He  and  his  friends  played  in  the  backyard  until  they  could  hit  the  ball  so  hard  it  became  a  problem.  They  then  moved  their  games  to  the 
Jamestown  Park  and  later  to  the  park  on  Skeet  Club  Road.  Matt  appreciated  the  encouragement  and  support  from  the  meeting  community.  Matt  attended  High 
Point  University  and  continues  to  reside  in  the  High  Point  area. 

Brett  was  two  years  old  when  the  family  moved  into  the  parsonage.  The  stoplight  at  Penny  Road  and  Wendover  was  fairly  new  when  the  family  arrived.  Brett  would 
ask  John  to  pick  him  up  in  his  arms  to  watch  the  light  change  from  green  to  yellow  to  red.  Brett  attended  the  Southwest  Schools  throughout  his  public  school 
career;  he  started  Appalachian  State  University  in  2000.  John  is  appreciative  of  the  scholarship  funds  that  the  meeting  provided  for  all  of  his  children.  He  was 
especially  moved  by  the  scholarship  set  up  in  the  name  of  Bea  Smith. 

When  John  thinks  about  the  meaningful  events  in  the  church  year,  he  remembers  the  Christmas  season.  When  his  family  was  advised  that  one  of  the  customs  was 
to  go  caroling  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  Sides  family  thought  what  "heathens"  these  people  must  be  (since  historically,  Quakers  did  not  celebrate  holidays).  However 
after  a  few  years,  the  family  came  to  believe  that  anyone  who  does  not  go  caroling  on  Christmas  Eve  must  have  "a  defect  in  his/her  religion." 

John  started  the  custom  of  having  a  Christmas  open  house  at  Deep  River.  The  custom  started  with  candles  in  the  windows  that  were  lit  in  the  evenings.  Members 
thought  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  open  the  meeting  house  on  a  couple  of  these  evenings  to  allow  anyone  to  spend  a  few  quiet  moments  during  the  overly 
busy  season.  This  custom  has  continued  and  has  also  included  some  programming  with  music.  John  is  happy  that  the  tradition  has  remained  mostly  a  simple 
opportunity  to  spend  quiet  time  in  the  meeting  room. 

John  feels  there  is  a  special  presence  of  the  spirit  in  the  meeting  room  at  Deep  River.  It  has  been  a  place  where  he  has  met  God,  both  in  congregational  meetings  and  in  times 
when  he  was  alone  in  the  building.  It  would  seem  that  the  spirit  of  Friends  who  have  worshiped  before  can  still  be  felt  there.  John  feels  there  is  a  true  sense  of  the  presence  of 
God  at  Deep  River. 


When  asked  about  some  of  the  people  at  Deep  River  who  were  significant  to  him  and  his  family,  John  reluctantly  responded  that  he  did  not  really  wish  to  single  out  some 
people  and  possibly  leave  out  others  who  were  just  as  important.  However,  he  did  mention  a  few  people  who  died  during  his  time  at  Deep  River.  One  was  Bea  Smith.  She  was 
one  person  who  had  a  way  of  causing  people  to  do  what  was  right.  She  would  encourage  others  to  do  better  in  spite  of  their  doubts  or  inhibitions.  She  had  a  way  of  afiPirming 
people  and  making  them  believe  they  could  accomplish  much  more.  She  continually  encouraged  John  to  write  a  book.  While  John  continues  to  doubt  he  will  write  a  book, 
when  Bea  talked  to  him,  she  could  convince  him  that  he  could  become  an  author.  The  fact  that  she  is  memorialized  by  a  scholarship  fund  to  help  young  people  is  a  perfect 
tribute  to  her. 

John  also  remembered  Kermit  Cole.  Kermit  was  the  caretaker  at  the  meeting  when  John  came.  John  said  one  of  his  first  encounters  with  Kermit  was  on  a  Thursday  when  he 
came  by  to  tell  John  that  he  was  "going  to  his  wife's  house."  John  found  out  that  Kermit  was  a  "newlywed,"  and  he  was  excited  about  going  into  town  to  see  his  wife.  Kermit 
was  a  hard  worker  who  did  his  custodian  job  with  joy.  John  could  often  hear  him  singing  and  talking  to  himself  while  he  was  cleaning  around  the  meeting  house.  He  was  a 
special  part  of  life  at  Deep  River. 

Theodore  Smith  was  another  special  person.  Theddie  lived  until  age  98.  John  would  plan  his  summer  visits  to  Theddie  at  times  when  he  knew  the  Chicago  Cubs  would  be  on 
television.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  visit  and  watch  baseball,  which  was  a  treat  for  both  of  them.  John  once  asked  Theddie  his  secret  to  long  life.  Theddie  answered,  "I 
do  a  little  work  every  day." 

John  also  remembered  Winifred  Thornton.  Based  on  her  reputation,  John  was  a  little  scared  of  Winifred  before  he  came  to  know  her.  In  time,  he  and  the  family  came  to  love 
and  appreciate  her  kindness  to  them. 

John  remembers  Charlie  Wear  as  the  quintessential  Quaker  gentleman.  Charlie  was  quiet  and  he  talked  slowly.  He  did  not  jump  to  conclusions,  and  you  could  trust  his 
judgment  and  wisdom.  His  widow,  Peggy,  continues  that  quiet  presence  that  is  important  to  the  life  of  the  meeting. 

Among  those  stUl  involved  at  Deep  River,  John  was  concerned  about  excluding  Friends  who  are  important  to  the  meeting.  He  did  mention  Florence  Alien.  He  felt  she  is  the 
long-time  glue  that  holds  the  meeting  together  She  can  "lead"  and  also  actively  "do"  many  of  the  tasks  around  Deep  River.  One  of  the  tasks  she  has  performed  is  preparing  the 
weekly  bulletin.  John  had  —  and  continues  to  maintain  —  friendships  with  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  meeting. 

In  his  parting  comments,  John  wished  to  remind  Friends  at  Deep  River  that  historically  the  meeting  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  the  immediate  community  and 
the  wider  High  Point  and  Guilford  County  area.  He  is  confident  that  the  meeting  will  continue  to  provide  leadership  to  the  community  and  to  the  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting.  He  concluded  by  repeating  the  advice  that  he  gave  Friends  at  Deep  River  on  the  final  Sunday  he  served  as  pastor,  "The  people  of  Deep  River  should  continue  to  love 
the  Lord  and  serve  Him  and  be  as  good  to  one  another  as  they  were  to  John,  Sharon  and  their  family." 


NOVEMBER  15,  2002.  Daniel  W.  AUen.  Lifetime  Member,  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting 


NINA    &  DORIS  MARIE, 

  _  ^  _  WlLbUlN  HIKES 


Doris  Marie  is  the  oldest  and  Nina  is  the  youngest  of  three  children  born  to  Mittie  Jackson  Wilson  and  Hugh  Wilson.  A  brother,  Howard  Gilmer  Wilson  (known  as  Bill), 
is  now  deceased.  They  all  grew  up  in  the  Deep  River  Community  and  were  members  of  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting.  Nina  is  still  a  member,  but  Doris  Marie  now  lives 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Since  there  was  no  Friends  Meeting  there,  Doris  united  with  the  Methodist  Church. 

Doris  Marie  relates  that  when  she  graduated  from  high  school  in  1942,  she  went  to  Raleigh  and  attended  Peace  Junior  College.  She  worked  in  Raleigh  for  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Doris  had  a  friend  who  was  working  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  Doris  decided  to  move  there  to  be  vwth  her  friend.  This  friend  was  from  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  and  she  soon  moved  back  to  Charlotte,  but  Doris  stayed  in  Florida.  While  there,  she  met  her  husband,  Allen  Hires,  and  they  were  married  in  1953.  Doris  and  Allen's 
two  daughters,  Yvonne  and  Malinda,  were  born  in  Florida  and  both  stLU  live  there. 

Doris  loves  to  come  back  to  visit  Deep  River.  Even  after  all  these  years,  she  feels  she  is  home  again  and  enjoys  seeing  all  her  family  and  friends.  Doris  admits  that  a  lot  of 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  community  and  in  the  meeting  since  her  childhood  days.  Once  when  she  and  her  husband  came  for  a  visit,  they  thought  the  meeting  house 
had  been  moved.  In  actuality.  Highway  68  had  been  rerouted  and  moved  to  the  north  side  of  the  meeting  house  instead  of  the  south  side  where  it  had  been. 

Nina  has  been  a  member  of  Deep  River  most  of  her  life.  She  transferred  her  membership  to  a  Methodist  Church  as  a  result  of  her  first  marriage;  however,  she  came  back  to 
Deep  River  Meeting.  Nina  said  that  when  she  returned,  she  resumed  her  place  in  the  meeting  as  if  she  had  never  been  gone.  Nina  feels  there  have  been  some  changes  in  Quaker 
characteristics  and  ways  of  worship  since  the  time  when  she  was  a  young  girl.  One  example  concerns  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  She  remembers  a  time  when  large  numbers  of 
people  came  to  Quarterly  Meeting  from  all  meetings  in  the  Quarter  and  would  fill  the  meeting  house.  There  was  worship  service  in  the  morning,  and  a  business  meeting  in 
the  afternoon.  Of  course,  there  was  always  a  huge  lunch  served  by  the  host  church.  Deep  River  placed  a  long  table  outdoors,  and  it  would  be  fiUed  with  fried  chicken,  corn  on 
the  cob,  tomato  sandwiches,  and  lots  of  other  good  food.  The  tea  and  lemonade  were  made  in  galvanized  washtubs  and  cooled  with  a  large  block  of  ice  from  the  icehouse  in 
High  Point. 

Those  attending  always  showed  a  lot  of  interest  in  the  business  affairs  and  many  offered  comments  and  testimonials.  Today,  fewer  than  20  people  attend  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and  usually  every  meeting  in  the  Quarter  is  not  represented.  Nina  cannot  say  if  this  is  due  to  lack  of  spiritual  interest  or  to  the  busy  schedules  people  have  today.  This  is  not 
only  a  problem  with  Deep  River,  but  also  with  all  meetings  in  the  Quarter.  Nina  believes  this  problem  also  extends  to  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.  She  remembers  how 
important  Quarterly  Meeting  and  Yearly  Meeting  were  to  her  mother,  Mittie  Wilson.  Mittie  always  attended  and  took  her  girls  with  her  to  these  meetings.  Doris  Marie 
remembers  those  days  very  fondly  and  says  that  even  as  a  child  she  enjoyed  going  with  her  mother  to  these  sessions.  Doris  commented  that  she  was  impressed  with  how  many 
people  attended  and  with  the  spirit  that  was  present.  She  recalled  that  every  preacher  from  every  Friends  Meeting  was  there,  and  that  many  spoke  during  the  service.  Nina  feels 
that  Yearly  Meeting  has  become  too  expensive  for  some  people  now  that  it  has  been  moved  away  from  GuUford  College.  She  said  she  doesn't  think  some  people  like  it  very 
much  when  they  have  to  pay  to  attend  for  a  day.  Nina  hopes  to  go  to  Yearly  Meeting  at  Black  Mountain  this  year  to  represent  the  Literature  Committee,  but  she  will  only  go 
for  the  day  that  Committee  reports. 


Doris  Marie  compared  the  Quaker  Meeting  at  Deep  River  with  her  experience  as  a  Methodist,  and  said  she  does  think  the  Quaker  meeting  is  getting  more  like  other 
denominations  -  with  the  one  exception  being  the  time  of  silence.  She  said,  however,  that  in  the  Methodist  Church  sometimes  the  Pastor  will  have  a  time  of  silence  for  people 
to  get  setded  down  and  into  the  worship  mood.  The  Methodists  have  rituals  that  Quakers  don't  have,  such  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostle's  Creed,  and  the  Doxology. 
Recently,  her  Methodist  Church  has  changed  to  a  contemporary  form  of  service,  and  worship  is  completely  different.  A  band  provides  music  and  the  congregation  sings  songs 
that  are  projected  onto  a  screen.  Hymnals  are  rarely  used  and  the  long-time  rituals  are  sometimes  absent.  She  doesn't  remember  reciting  the  Apostle's  Creed  for  a  long  time. 
Some  of  the  older  members  are  asking  to  have  at  least  one  old,  familiar  hymn  on  Sundays.  Doris  Marie  hopes  the  Quakers  will  continue  to  worship  in  the  same  meaningflil 
manner  as  they  always  have,  and  she  feels  that  the  silence  the  Quakers  are  known  for  is  a  very  helpRil  time.  She  said  that  when  she  was  a  child  she  thought  the  silence  in  the 
meeting  lasted  at  least  thirty  minutes,  but  now  she  realizes  it  was  not  too  long,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  long  enough.  Nina  noted  that  a  longer  silent  time  is  being  observed  now, 
as  Ministry  and  Counsel  had  requested  a  longer  period  of  open  worship. 

Nina  feels  that  Friends  need  to  spend  more  time  and  effort  to  help  members,  and  especially  newcomers  to  the  group,  learn  more  about  Quaker  practices  and  beliefs.  More 
reading  materials  need  to  be  flirnished  to  new  people  and  more  training  classes  held  for  interested  attendees  or  prospective  members.  It  seems  that  not  enough  members  are 
really  knowledgeable  about  what  Quakers  believe  and  why  they  believe  as  they  do.  Nina  is  really  encouraged  by  the  new  young  people  that  are  now  attending  or  visiting  the 
meeting  and  would  like  to  see  them  become  more  involved.  She  feels  they  can  learn  more  about  Quakerism  right  within  the  local  group  than  they  would  from  going  to  Quarterly 
or  Yearly  Meeting.  She  feels  that  teaching  about  the  Quaker  faith  should  begin  when  children  are  very  young  and  have  questions  about  differences  in  churches. 

Thinking  back  over  the  past,  Doris  Marie  says  she  doesn't  think  there  are  as  many  "Weighty  Friends"  now  as  there  used  to  be  when  she  was  a  child.  She  thinks  of  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  the  meeting  at  that  time  and  remembers  the  contributions  of  her  mother,  Mittie  Wilson,  and  Dora  Homey,  Ethel  Neave,  Bertha  White,  Maude  Thornton,  Annie 
Wear,  Essie  Briggs,  and  Vera  and  Wesley  Gordon.  Nina  disagreed  and  said  she  feels  there  is  more  leadership  than  is  readily  recognized.  Both  sisters  reminisced  about  Joseph 
Peele,  who  was  their  Pastor  from  1932  to  1947,  and  commented  about  what  a  wonderfiil  person  he  was.  He  is  the  first  Pastor  Nina  and  Doris  Marie  remember.  He  came  from 
Guilford  College  and  ministered  during  the  depression,  and  he  probably  did  not  receive  a  fixed  salary  for  many  years.  People  gave  him  money  when  they  could  spare  it,  and 
the  meeting  always  gave  his  family  a  "Pounding"  around  Thanksgiving  time.  This  was  a  large  collection  of  produce,  eggs,  meat,  and  other  farm  products  that  were  available. 
Nina  mentioned  a  letter  that  she  had  found  among  her  mother's  papers  from  Joseph  Peele  written  to  the  Missionary  Circle  thanking  them  for  "the  crisp  '5.00  bill"  they  had 
given  him.  Both  women  remember  Joseph  and  Irma  Peele  as  saintly  people. 

Nina  has  papers  that  her  mother  saved  from  many  years  ago.  One  is  a  flyer  advertising  the  Florence  Female  Academy  and  showing  Abigail  Hill  as  the  teacher  in  1857.  This 
school  was  held  in  the  two-story,  brick  building  at  the  intersection  of  Penny  Road  and  East  Fork  Road.  Mittie  Wilson  wrote  a  paper  about  this  school.  One  excerpt  reads,  "A 
Winston  Davis  owned  the  place  just  across  the  road.  We  know  it  as  the  John  Briggs  home  place.  He  built  a  barn-like  structure  and  kept  students  as  boarders.  My  grandmother, 
Sallie  Korner  Matthews,  who  lived  in  KernersvLUe,  was  sent  to  this  college  when  she  was  18  years  old.  She  lived  in  this  dormitory."  Nina  indicated  that  she  would  be  willing  to 
offer  this  entire  article  written  by  Mittie  Wilson  to  be  printed  in  the  Deep  River  Friends'  historic  booklet. 

Doris  Marie  said  that  when  she  was  growing  up,  her  friends  were  Ruby  Briggs  and  Wanda  Smith  (Cole).  She  said  Franklin  Briggs,  Ruby's  father,  used  to  call  her  and  Ruby, 
"Mutt  and  Jeff,"  because  she  was  tall  and  thin,  and  Ruby  was  short  and  plump.  They  all  attended  Jamestown  School  and  Deep  River  Meeting.  Doris  lived  across  the  road  from 
the  Clarence  Thornton  family,  and  she  and  Mary  Evelyn,  MarceUa,  and  Dorothy  played  a  lot  with  paper  dolls  in  the  upstairs  room  that  the  Thorntons  didn't  use.  Nina  said 
her  buddies  were  Janie  Thornton  (Carroll),  Mary  Lou  Thornton,  and  Bobbie  Williams.  She  thinks  the  reason  young  people  then  seemed  closer  to  each  other  than  young  people 
do  now  was  because  they  aU  went  to  the  same  school,  and,  in  their  cases,  even  the  same  meeting.  They  remember  their  childhood  days  as  "good  times." 


Nina  remembered  a  custom  from  her  past  where  the  women  of  the  meeting  carried  flowers  from  a  fiineral  service  out  to  the  cemetery.  These  women  were  called  "flower  girls," 
and  it  was  an  honor  to  be  chosen;  however,  one  had  to  be  a  certain  age  to  be  involved.  When  she  was  finally  old  enough,  Nina  remembers  thinking  how  great  it  was  to  be 
allowed  to  carry  one  of  the  sprays  of  flowers  out  of  the  church  to  the  cemetery.  She  also  remembered  how  the  women  used  to  prepare  meals  out  in  the  log  hut  to  serve  club 
groups  from  High  Point.  Facilities  in  the  hut  were  very  limited;  there  was  no  running  water  and  only  an  old,  oil  stove.  The  kitchen  was  tiny  with  almost  no  counter  space.  The 
young  girls  got  to  serve  the  meals  to  the  diners.  She  thinks  women  today  wouldn't  even  consider  serving  a  meal  under  those  conditions.  Nina  said  the  women  made  chicken 
stew  and  Brunswick  stew  outdoors  in  the  big  iron  pots.  She  always  thought  Winifred  Thornton's  chicken  stew  was  a  real  treat.  Nina's  Aunt  Meeta  Jackson  usually  helped  make 
the  Brunswick  stews. 

Nina  also  brought  up  Carl  Charles'  store.  He  was  a  very  dark-skinned  black  man  who  ran  a  small  store  on  the  corner  of  Horney  Road  and  Penny  Road.  He  lived  in  a  little 
room  in  the  back  of  the  building  and  ran  the  store  in  the  front.  He  kept  bread,  cold  drinks,  candy,  kerosene  oil,  and  a  few  other  necessities  such  as  snuff  and  cigarettes.  There 
were  no  windows  in  the  store,  and  he  used  a  lighted  lamp  to  see  what  to  pick  up  for  the  customers'  orders.  The  candy  was  loose  and  not  wrapped,  and  plastic  gloves  were 
unheard  of,  but  the  kids  thought  his  candy  was  wonderflil.  This  store  was  on  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Florence  School  property.  At  the  other  end  of  the  property  stood  an 
old  log  house,  which  had  been  the  home  of  Pressley  Raper's  family.  This  was  probably  the  oldest  house  in  the  neighborhood  when  Nina  and  Doris  Marie  were  girls.  Nina  said 
her  mother  would  send  her  to  the  store  to  buy  bread  —  it  was  only  ten  cents  a  loaf  -  and  she  would  always  get  drinks  and  candy  for  herself.  Everyone  she  talks  with  about  those 
days  remembers  Carl  Charles  and  his  store  and  how  black  his  hand  was  as  it  reached  into  the  counter  for  the  candy.  Carl  also  had  a  gold  tooth  that  Doris  Marie 
remembers  well. 

Nina  has  a  letter  that  her  mother  received  from  Mabel  Leigh  Hunt,  the  author  of  Benjie's  Hat.  This  is  a  story  about  the  Hat  Shop  that  was  operated  by  the  Beard  family  on 
Penny  Road.  It  is  mainly  a  children's  story  about  the  Deep  River  Community.  This  property  was  owned  by  WiU  Kanoy,  but  is  now  the  site  of  a  large  subdivision  with  many 
large,  new  homes.  Nina  remembers  Evie  Thornton  and  Etta  Borum  who  always  wore  large-brimmed  hats,  and  Jennie  Wheeler  who  wore  smaU-brimmed  hats.  She  also 
remembered  Sadie  Spainhour,  Ethel  Neave,  Mary  Williams,  and  Bertha  White.  All  these  women  were  older  members  who  were  quite  active  in  the  meeting  and 
the  Missionary  Circle.  i 

Marcella  Thornton  got  Nina  involved  in  the  Christian  Endeavor.  Marcella  picked  Nina  up  and  took  her  to  all  the  meetings,  both  locally  and  on  the  State  level.  As  a  result, 
Nina  became  quite  active  in  the  organization.  Christian  Endeavor  was  a  wonderful  experience  for  her  and  all  of  Deep  River's  young  people.  At  that  time,  there  was  a  charge 
for  each  person  that  came.  Joseph  and  Irma  Peele  helped  with  the  Christian  Endeavor,  and  both  Nina  and  Doris  Marie  expressed  appreciation  for  Joseph  Peek's  many  years 
as  the  minister  The  Parsonage  was  named  Peele  House,  because  Joseph  Peele  started  raising  money  to  buUd  it.  Nina  and  Doris  Marie  remembered  that  Elbert  Newlin  was  the 
next  minister  after  Joseph  Peele  and  that  he  lived  for  a  while  in  Mrs.  Reed's  house  while  the  Parsonage  was  being  finished. 

Nina  and  Doris  Marie  have  many  good  memories  of  the  Deep  River  Community  and  the  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting.  Knovwng  what  they  do  of  all  of  the  good  fi^om  the 
past,  they  are  sure  that  the  meeting  will  grow  and  be  able  to  continue  to  do  good  works  for  years  to  come. 


JULY  i6,  2003.  Florence  Allen.  Member,  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting  Member 


VIRGIL  VOLNEY 


blney  Horney  was  born  on  August  21,  1916,  has  spent  much  of  his  85  plus  years  in  Deep  River.  He  was  born  on  Meredith  Street  in  High  Point  but  moved  with  his 


V  parents,  Virgil  V  Horney  and  Dora  Matthews  Horney,  to  Deep  River  when  he  was  two  years  old.  Volney's  mother,  Dora,  was  a  schoolteacher  at  the  Deep  River  School. 
Volney's  grandparents  were  (maternal)  Tandy  Matthews  and  Sally  Koerner  and  (paternal)  Henry  Horney  and  Elizabeth  Welch  Horney.  He  lived  wdth  his  parents  and  his 
brother,  Wooster,  and  his  sister,  Ruth  Anne,  on  Horney  Road,  which  was  named  after  his  father  because  they  were  the  only  family  to  live  on  that  road.  His  father  and  two 
uncles  were  flour  millers.  He  was  told  there  were  five  flour  mills  on  the  two  prongs  of  Deep  River,  but  only  a  couple  were  still  in  operation  during  his  time.  John  White's  Mill 
(Wheeler  Mill)  was  the  last  to  shut  down.  Volney's  family  ran  the  mill  on  East  Fork  Road  (Idol  Mill).  They  started  a  mill  in  High  Point  in  the  early  1900's.  They  sold  their 
mill  in  High  Point  to  W.A.  Davis  during  the  depression. 

Volney  remembers  hearing  that  the  brick  for  the  Deep  River  Meeting  was  made  at  the  Beard  Kiln,  which  was  near  where  the  meeting  house  now  stands.  In  1875,  the  kiln 
produced  the  133,000  bricks  used  to  construct  the  present  building.  He  also  remembers  that  the  Post  Ofiice  in  Deep  River  was  called  Westminister  when  he  was  a  boy  and 
was  located  just  across  the  road  from  the  Beard  home,  the  same  Beard  family  that  ran  the  Beard's  Hat  Shop.  The  section  of  the  community  where  the  Horneys  lived  was  called 
Florence  and  was  inhabited  by  white  and  black  families.  After  his  marriage  to  Louise  Stevenson,  Volney  moved  to  High  Point  where  he  still  lives  with  his  wife  and  son,  Virgil, 
on  Madison  Avenue. 

Mr.  Horney  said  that  during  the  depression  most  everyone  in  Deep  River  fared  about  the  same.  He  said  there  were  the  "Haves"  and  "Havenots;"  however,  everyone  helped 
each  other.  He  said  the  "Haves"  would  be  those  with  the  bigger  farms  such  as  Henry  Davis,  Arthur  Jordan,  and  the  Williards.  Most  of  these  were  dairy  farmers  who  had  pretty 
good  money  for  the  times.  Those  who  were  better  off  shared  their  resources  with  those  who  did  not  have  as  much.  As  an  example,  the  farmers  were  vsdlling  to  share  some  of 
their  dairy  products  and  some  of  their  meat  when  an  animal  was  butchered.  Those  who  had  less  returned  the  favors,  if,  and  when,  they  could.  Volney  said  everyone  was  friendly 
and  helpflil  to  his  or  her  neighbors. 

By  today's  standards,  the  community  was  pretty  small.  There  were  approximately  20  white  families  and  14  black  families.  Mr.  Horney  said  the  black  families  and  the  white 
families  got  a  long  very  well;  they  helped  each  other.  Most  of  the  black  families  owned  their  property  and  had  lived  in  the  area  for  a  long  time.  There  was  a  black  school  behind 
Barnum's  Chapel,  the  black  AME  church. 

Mr.  Horney  said  he  was  told  that  black  people  attended  the  Deep  River  Meeting  prior  to  1916.  There  was  a  balcony  at  the  back  of  the  meeting  where  they  would  sit.  There 
are  a  number  of  black  people  buried  in  the  Deep  River  Cemetery. 

Volney  remembers  that  he  had  a  good  time  growing  up  in  Deep  River.  His  father  owned  62  acres  of  land,  and  he  and  his  brother  raised  corn,  wheat  and  hay,  while  their  father 
worked  at  the  mill  in  High  Point.  After  Volney  finished  his  chores,  he  enjoyed  swimming,  climbing  trees  and  building  a  water  wheel.  Volney's  father  died  while  doing  some 
construction  on  their  home.  He  was  adding  an  extension  for  the  bathroom  and  was  using  some  mules  to  haul  sand.  As  he  was  putting  the  mules  away,  he  had  a  heart  attack 
and  collapsed  against  one  of  the  mules.  The  mules  stayed  exactly  where  they  were  until  Volney's  mother  came  and  found  her  husband. 


The  only  controversy  in  the  community  that  Volney  remembers  was  when  the  land  belonging  to  his  mother  and  her  four  sisters  was  condemned  to  build  the  Florence  School. 
In  approximately  1932,  the  county  wanted  land  to  build  a  school  for  black  children.  Vblney's  family  did  not  want  to  sell  their  land;  however,  the  county  decided  this  land  was 
the  best  site  for  the  school.  This  property  was  adjacent  to  land  with  a  black  church/lodge  and  an  existing  black  school.  The  area  was  the  center  of  the  black  community,  and 
the  county  felt  this  was  the  most  advantageous  place  to  build  the  school.  As  a  result,  Volney  s  mother  and  her  sisters  were  forced  to  sell  the  land.  Volney  thinks  it  was  only  a 
few  acres,  and  he  thinks  they  got  about  '3,500  for  the  land.  He  said  the  family  did  not  think  it  was  a  fair  price,  but  that  might  have  been  because  they  did  not  want  to  sell.  In 
comparable  terms,  the  Clarence  MacKay  farm,  approximately  300  acres,  sold  some  time  later  for  between  '35  -  '40  an  acre.  Before  the  sale  of  his  land,  Mr.  MacKay  leased 
farmland  for  ten  cents  an  acre  to  farmers  in  Deep  River. 

One  incident  that  illustrates  well  the  unity  and  solidarity  ot  the  Deep  River  community  was  when  electricity  was  made  available  in  1933.  Duke  Power  decided  they  would  not 
take  the  power  lines  dovm  Homey  Road  to  Volney's  home.  It  was  the  only  home  on  the  road,  and  the  Power  Company  did  not  want  to  incur  that  expense.  However,  all  the 
residents  of  Deep  River  said  that  they  would  not  take  the  electricity  unless  it  was  extended  to  the  Homey  s  home. 

A  similar  example  happened  when  the  telephone  company  decided  to  build  lines  in  the  community.  All  the  residents  of  Deep  River  had  to  furnish  their  own  cedar  poles  for 
the  line,  the  insulators  for  the  lines,  and  the  wire.  They  also  had  to  maintain  their  own  telephone  lines.  Everyone  was  on  a  party  line,  and  you  could  pick  up  the  phone  and  hear 
others'  conversations.  Some  people  liked  to  talk  a  great  deal,  and,  if  someone  wanted  to  use  the  line,  she/he  would  juggle  the  panel  to  alert  the  talkers  someone  else  wanted  to 
use  the  phone.  Of  course,  if  someone  indicated  there  was  an  emergency,  everyone  was  very  good  about  getting  off  the  phone. 

Mr.  Homey  remembers  one  particularly  bad  snowstorm  in  1939  or  40.  He  took  his  tractor  to  Jamestown  to  help  cars  that  were  having  difficulty  getting  up  Arch  HiU.  On  his 
way  home,  his  tractor  got  stuck  in  the  snow  on  the  bridge  over  East  Fork  Road.  His  tractor  had  tricycle  wheels.  He  was  unable  to  move  the  tractor,  so  he  had  to  walk  home. 
He  said  he  thought  the  snow  might  have  been  12  inches  deep.  He  said  he  left  his  tractor  on  the  bridge  for  a  couple  of  days,  because  he  could  not  get  through  all  the  snow  to 
bring  it  home.  A  state  trooper  stopped  at  his  home  to  ask  him  to  remove  the  tractor. 

Mr.  Homey  feels  very  strongly  that  the  landscape  of  Deep  River  has  not  changed  in  the  most  positive  way.  He  is  sad  to  see  all  the  development  that  is  crowded  into  a  small 
space.  He  feels  too  many  trees  have  been  cut  down,  and  subdivisions  are  too  crowded  together.  As  an  example,  he  said  the  average  lot  size  today  is  one-third  of  an  acre.  He  said 
in  a  100-acre  development  between  150  and  200  houses  are  being  built.  He  feels  this  should  be  cut  in  half  and  that  some  of  the  trees  should  be  saved.  Cedarwood  in  Jamestown 
is  an  example  of  a  development  where  the  lots  are  all  at  least  one  acre.  Of  course,  Cedarwood  is  an  older  development. 

Volney  doesn't  remember  too  much  about  the  Deep  River  Meeting,  partly  because  he  was  very  ill  as  a  young  child  at  the  time  other  neighborhood  children  were  attending  the 
meeting.  He  had  the  difficult  experience  of  contracting  Rheumatic  Fever  when  he  was  six  years  old.  He  was  sick  for  an  entire  year.  Rheumatic  Fever  was  very  dangerous  and 
many  people  died  of  this  illness.  It  could  leave  a  person  wdth  a  damaged  heart.  Volney  missed  a  year  of  school  as  a  result  of  the  experience.  He  said  doctors  paid  a  lot  of  attention 
to  people  who  were  sick.  He  remembers  that  one  night  when  he  was  the  sickest,  Dr.  Woodruff  spent  the  night  at  his  house.  He  said  Dr.  Woodmff  drove  a  Model  T  Ford. 
There  were  two  hospitals  in  High  Point:  Guilford  General  and  Burris  Memorial,  which  is  currendy  High  Point  Regional.  Both  hospitals  started  in  residences. 

Volney  attended  the  Jamestown  School.  This  is  currendy  the  Jamestown  Public  Library.  For  his  fu^st  couple  of  school  years,  Volney  rode  a  buggy  to  school.  His  older  brother 
drove  the  buggy,  and  it  was  parked  under  a  shed  in  the  schoolyard.  The  animals  stayed  the  entire  school  day  tied  under  the  shed.  The  school  day  was  from  8:00  -  3:30,  and  all 
eleven  grades  were  housed  in  the  school.  In  the  basement,  there  was  one  classroom  and  a  lab;  on  the  second  floor,  there  were  fn'e  classrooms;  and  on  the  third  floor,  there  were 


four  classrooms  and  a  study  hall.  Volney  remembers  that  he  and  five  friends  spent  the  entire  eleven  years  in  school  together  in  that  building.  After  graduating  from  Jamestown, 
Mr.  Homey  went  to  Chicago  to  study  radio  repair.  He  also  went  for  one  year  to  the  North  Carolina  State  College  in  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Homey  served  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II.  He  was  lucky  enough  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  radio  and  radar  schools  in  the  Navy.  During  the  war,  he  traveled  on  the 
USS  Randall.  From  1943-1945,  he  was  stationed  in  the  Pacific  on  a  transport  ship.  He  said  they  only  had  one  alarm  the  entire  time. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Homey  worked  for  Bryant  Electric  Company  in  High  Point  for  a  couple  of  years.  He  also  tried  his  hand  at  selling  electric  supplies.  He  found  his  niche 
when  working  for  Watson  and  Hart  Engineers  as  a  construction  inspector  for  thirty  years. 

Today,  along  Penny  Road,  there  is  a  sign  that  says,  "Horny 's  Hollow."  This  marks  the  point  where  Volney  s  son,  Virgil  III,  operated  a  greenhouse  for  25  years.  However,  the 
name  "Homey 's  Hollow"  came  originally  from  Volney 's  contemporary  jewelry  business.  Volney  enjoyed  making  silver  and  gold  jewelry  in  his  home.  His  home  backed  up  to  a 
Hollow,  so  Volney  appropriately  named  his  business,  "Horney's  HoUow." 

JULY  lo,  2002.  Shelly  Lutzweiler,  Jamestown  resident.  Associate  Professor,  Speech/Communication,  Guilford  Technical  Community  College. 

note:  Virgil  Volney  Homey,  Jr.  died  on  January  17,  2003,  six  months  after  this  interview.  Florence  Allen  and  Virgil  Homey  III  were  also  present  during  this  interview.  Some  comments  are  directed 
to  them,  and  they  responded  briefly  on  the  tape  as  well. 


,  MARY  EVELYN 

_       JKN  l  OlN  ^^L(JL)t 

Mary  Evelyn  Thornton  was  born  April  2, 1917,  the  eldest  of  three  daughters  born  to  Clarence  and  Maude  Briggs  Thornton.  Her  parents  and  sisters,  Marcella  and  Dorothy, 
are  deceased.  She  has  the  distinction  of  residing  in  the  same  house  where  she  grew  up.  Her  maternal  grandparents,  H.  Clay  and  Isla  Horney  Briggs,  built  the  house. 

The  history  of  the  H.  Clay  Briggs  home  place  is  interesting,  because  it  was  enlarged  by  additions  of  other  houses  that  became  available  in  the  community.  Dating  back  to  the 
late  1800's,  the  original  house  was  buUt  by  Clay  Briggs.  As  his  family  grew  by  the  births  of  six  daughters  and  two  sons,  more  room  was  needed.  A  two-story  addition  was  added 
by  rolling  the  Spencer  House  on  logs  from  an  area  about  one  mQe  away  called  Spencer  HOI.  The  roller  logs  are  still  in  place  under  that  portion  of  the  house.  The  Briggs  then 
built  a  dining  room.  The  fmal  addition  was  the  kitchen.  It  was  moved  from  another  location  and  was  known  as  Aunt  Mary  Scott's  house. 

Clay  Briggs  and  his  brothers,  John  and  Alpheus,  made  their  living  by  operating  a  buggy  shop  across  Penny  Road  from  the  home  place.  When  the  railroad  came  through 
Jamestown  and  High  Point,  it  became  necessary  for  the  brothers  to  move  their  operations  into  High  Point  for  accessibility  to  the  railroad  as  well  as  to  a  larger  clientele.  Clay's 
family  took  him  to  catch  the  train  at  Jamestown  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  he  rode  into  High  Point  where  he  lived  near  the  buggy  shop.  On  Saturdays  he  returned  to  Deep 
River  to  be  with  his  family  and  attend  meeting  for  worship.  Isla  Briggs  remained  at  home  in  Deep  River  with  her  children.  She  was  known  for  her  hospitality  and  for  her 
nurturing  care  in  the  Florence  community,  a  neighborhood  of  slave  descendants  within  the  Deep  River  Community. 

The  Briggs  family  lived  near  the  homes  of  the  Coles,  the  Williamses,  and  the  Rapers  of  the  Florence  Community.  From  the  very  beginning,  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect  set  the 
tone  for  good  relationships  through  the  decades.  Oscar  Cole  has  said  that  no  one  would  sell  land  to  the  black  people  until  A.  E.  Richardson,  who  was  born  on  Penney  Road 
and  a  member  of  the  High  Point  Friends  Meeting,  became  instrumental  in  helping  the  black  community  negotiate  the  acquisition  of  deeded  land.  Pressley  Raper  was  one  of 
the  first  black  landowners  in  the  Florence  Community.  After  that,  an  elementary  school  and  the  Turner's  Chapel  A.M.E.  church  were  built.  In  the  1970's,  Guilford  County 
schools  initiated  a  new  program  for  five-year  old  children.  Florence  Elementary  School  was  the  first  to  operate  a  kindergarten  class  for  both  black  and  white  children  in  the 
public  schools.  Guilford  County  Schools  contacted  families  in  the  Deep  River  community.  They  were  asked,  "Will  you  enroll  your  child  in  this  volunteer  program?"  It  was  felt 
that  the  Quaker  influence  would  help  the  transition  go  more  smoothly.  John  Carroll  and  Alan  Watts  were  two  Deep  River  children  who  were  part  of  the  new  program  in 
Guilford  County. 

Mary  Evelyn  was  a  teenager  during  the  years  of  the  Great  Depression.  She  remembers  that  life  was  hard,  but  her  family  seemed  not  to  suffer  greatly.  Because  they  lived  in  a 
rural  area,  her  family  had  a  large  garden  that  provided  food  for  the  table.  They  put  up  produce  from  the  summer  garden  by  canning  as  much  as  they  could.  Her  father,  Clarence 
Thornton,  had  a  job  in  High  Point  with  Briggs  Manufacturing  Company,  and  his  job  provided  necessities  which  could  not  be  grown  on  the  farm,  such  as  shoes  and  gasoline 
for  their  seven-passenger  Willys  Knight  automobile.  Shoes  were  very  hard  to  acquire,  and  they  were  mended  time  and  time  again  by  the  family  or  by  a  local  shoe  shop.  They 
were  also  passed  down  to  younger  children. 

Automobile  travel  was  not  easy  in  the  1930's.  The  roads  to  the  Deep  River  Community  were  dirt  and  became  muddy  with  deep  ruts  when  it  rained  or  snowed.  Mary  Evelyn's 
father  traveled  home  from  High  Point  via  the  Greensboro-High  Point  Road  that  was  paved,  but  Penney  Road  was  dirt.  The  long,  uphill  grade  from  the  City  Lake  Bridge  to 
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the  Franklin  Briggs  and  the  Briggs/Thornton  homes  was  quite  hard  to  navigate  in  bad  weather.  The  car  was  placed  in  first  gear,  and  then  the  driver  got  behind  it  to  push  it  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  When  the  High  Point  City  Lake  was  dammed  up  and  the  bridges  were  built  to  travel  over  the  lake,  Maude  Thornton  boarded  some  of  those  who  worked 
on  the  bridges  at  her  home.  Her  home  provided  convenient  walking  distances  to  job  sites  both  on  Penny  Road  and  Bundy/East  Fork  Road.  One  of  their  Florence  neighbors, 
Mr.  Williams,  had  a  T-Model  Ford  that  had  a  taller  wheelbase  than  the  automobiles  Clarence  Thornton  and  Franklin  Briggs  drove.  Mr.  Williams  could  drive  up  that  hill, 
usually  passing  his  neighbors  with  ease. 

One  of  the  greatest  deprivations  the  depression  brought  to  the  community  was  the  lack  of  funding  to  the  public  schools  and  to  the  church.  The  schools  did  not  have  money 
to  hire  all  the  teachers  they  needed  nor  to  flind  supplies  and  programs  they  needed.  Deep  River  did  not  pay  their  preachers  during  those  years.  It  is  said  that,  in  those  days,  if 
members  had  a  little  extra  money,  they  would  drop  a  dollar  into  the  preacher's  hand  as  they  left  the  meeting  house. 

The  first  preacher  Mary  Evelyn  remembers  is  Herbert  Reynolds.  She  believes  he  must  have  lived  near  Coltrane's  Mill  in  southern  Guilford  County.  Her  father  would  go  get 
him  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  he  would  spend  the  night  with  their  family  so  he  would  be  there  in  time  for  worship  on  Sunday  morning.  After  Mr.  Reynolds'  deparmre, 
Samuel  Haworth,  a  professor  from  Guilford  College,  would  come  to  Deep  River  to  preach.  Mary  Evelyn's  mother  was  so  happy  when  the  meeting  finally  raised  enough  money 
to  pay  him  a  salary. 

When  Joseph  Peele,  another  professor  from  Guilford  College,  was  preaching  at  Deep  River,  the  membership  would  give  his  family  a  "pounding"  at  Thanksgiving.  All  of  the 
members  would  bring  farm  produce  to  the  meeting  house  and  give  it  to  the  Peele  family.  The  Jordans  would  slaughter  a  beef  and  give  half  of  if,  the  Corum  family  who  lived 
on  White's  Mill  Road  would  bring  sweet  potatoes.  Other  members  would  bring  fresh  and  canned  vegetables.  Joseph  Peele  was  there  in  the  1930's  and  1940's. 

Christmas  was  a  festive  time  at  Deep  River  during  Mary  Evelyn's  childhood.  There  was  always  a  Christmas  tree  set  up  in  the  meeting  house,  and  treat  bags  were  given  to  each 
child.  Inside  the  brown  paper  bag  would  be  an  apple,  an  orange,  and  some  candy.  This  tradition  was  carried  on  for  a  long  time  at  Deep  River,  because  a  younger  member 
remembers  Christmas  treat  bags  being  given  to  the  Sunday  School  children  during  the  1940's  and  into  the  1950's.  Deep  River  families  also  had  their  own  Christmas  trees  at 
home  during  this  time.  The  Quaker  tradition  of  not  making  one  day  more  special  than  another  had  been  put  aside  by  the  1920's,  at  least  in  the  Deep  River  Community. 

During  the  late  1930's,  electric  power  lines  were  run  to  the  Deep  River  Community.  This  event  changed  the  lives  of  Deep  River  families  and  the  meeting  house  in  many  ways. 
The  oil  lamps  were  put  aside,  as  electric  light  bulbs  could  now  be  used.  Since  the  completion  of  the  meeting  house  in  1875,  the  meeting  room  had  been  heated  by  two  wood 
burning  stoves  that  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  stoves  could  only  provide  a  limited  amount  of  heat,  and  the  wood  ashes  were  always  dusty  and  messy.  There  were  also 
stacks  of  cut  firewood  on  hand  to  keep  the  fire  flieled.  A  large  wooden  box  was  built  around  the  stove  to  provide  a  buffer  for  stray  sparks  that  might  jump  out  when  the  stove 
door  was  opened.  An  exciting  event  did  occur  one  winter  Sunday  morning.  Someone  noticed  that  the  roof  of  the  meeting  house  was  on  fire.  The  ceiling  height  of  the  meeting 
room  was  15'  tall,  and  there  was  no  ladder  around  tall  enough  to  reach  the  roof  While  the  clerk  of  the  meeting,  Bertha  Briggs  White,  debated  over  whether  to  call  the  High 
Point  Fire  Department  and  pay  a  fee  of '25.00,  Mary  Evelyn's  father  sent  her  home  to  bring  back  a  ladder  tall  enough  to  reach  the  trap  door  to  the  attic.  Reynolds  Neave  and 
Marvin  Wood  rode  vnth  her  so  they  could  hold  the  ladder  on  the  side  of  the  car  while  she  drove  back.  In  the  meantime,  Clarence  Thornton  turned  one  of  the  long  church 
benches  on  its  side,  and  with  him  clinging  to  one  end,  the  men  who  were  at  the  meeting  house  hoisted  him  up  to  the  ceiling.  He  was  able  to  reach  the  trap  door,  enter  the 
attic,  and  break  a  hole  large  enough  to  get  out  onto  the  wood  shingled  roof  He  beat  the  fire  out  with  his  Sunday  coat.  The  wooden  shingles  were  replaced  with  asphalt  ones 
when  the  new  roof  was  put  on.  The  days  of  heating  a  large  room  with  a  wood  stove  were  coming  to  an  end.  By  the  early  1950's,  with  the  help  of  pastor  Elbert  Newlin,  an  oil- 
fired  furnace  was  installed  under  the  meeting  house,  and  50  years  later  it  is  still  providing  heat  for  the  building.  The  Deep  River  folks  gave  the  furnace  a  nickname. 


The  tire  at  the  meeting  house  emphasized  in  the  Deep  River  Community  the  need  for  fire  protection.  It  was  a  long  way  for  the  nearest  High  Point  Fire  Station  to  respond  to 
a  fire,  and  it  was  an  expensive  trip.  Some  people  made  the  decision  to  see  their  homes  burn  rather  than  to  pay  the  fee  charged  by  High  Point.  This  was  before  the  days  that 
mortgage  lenders  required  people  to  have  fire  insurance,  now  called  homeowners'  insurance.  It  would  be  1959  before  enough  flinds  had  been  raised  to  buy  the  first  fire  truck, 
but  it  was  a  day  the  entire  community  came  together  to  celebrate.  It  was  designated  Station  18  by  the  Guilford  County  Fire  Department,  and  the  truck  was  kept  in  a  garage 
by  the  side  of  Holmes  Store  on  Highway  68  and  Deep  River  Road.  Volunteers  took  turns  spending  the  night  with  the  truck,  and  if  a  fire  call  came  in,  someone  started  the 
phone  tree  to  the  other  volunteers  and  the  word  was  spread.  In  a  few  years,  Irene  Davis,  a  member  of  the  meeting,  donated  a  piece  of  land  on  Highway  68  to  the  fire  department, 
and  a  large,  adequate  buUding  was  erected  to  house  the  equipment. 

Until  Fire  District  18  was  added  to  the  Guilford  County  tax  base,  the  volunteers  and  the  auxiliary  struggled  to  raise  enough  flinds  to  buy  new  equipment,  pay  for  their  own 
firehouse,  and  provide  training  for  the  volunteers.  To  meet  these  financial  needs,  the  community  had  fiindraisers.One  of  the  most  successfol  fiindraisers  was  the  parking  lot  and 
the  hot  dog  stand  at  the  High  Point  Fairgrounds,  which  was  adjacent  to  the  Clarence  Thornton  home.  The  firemen  had  committed  to  serving  hot  dogs  and  drinks  the  first 
year  the  fair  opened  at  the  site  on  East  Fork  Road.  Parking  places  were  at  a  premium,  and  cars  were  illegally  parked  on  both  sides  of  Penny  Road  and  East  Fork  Roads.  People 
were  in  danger  of  being  hit  as  they  tried  to  get  out  of  their  cars.  Because  there  was  limited  parking,  traffic  was  backed  up  all  the  way  to  High  Point  Road.  Clarence  had  a  four- 
acre  field  beside  his  house,  and  some  ot  the  firemen  thought  it  would  make  a  good  parking  lot  it  it  were  cleaned  ott.  They  approached  Clarence  about  it,  but  he  was  unsure. 
Someone  took  Clarence  to  the  site  to  show  him  how  dangerous  it  was  for  children  to  be  crossing  the  busy  roads.  He  then  agreed  to  let  the  fireman  park  cars  in  his  field,  and 
the  rest  is  a  story  that  should  be  told  and  retold  by  people  who  can  pass  it  on.  The  next  Saturday  afternoon,  tractors  drug  the  corn  stubble  off  the  field,  and  men  laid  pipe  in 
the  side  ditch  to  make  a  driveway  into  the  lot.  Lights  were  temporarily  strung  up  so  people  would  see  where  to  pull  in.  Volunteer  firemen  directed  parking  that  weekend.  The 
collections  for  the  first  year  were  $129.00  each  for  the  Deep  River  Fire  Department  and  for  Clarence  Thornton.  After  that,  Clarence  couldn't  wait  for  the  next  year.  Fair  week 
became  a  social  event  for  the  community.  Maude  Thornton  fed  the  volunteer  crowd  each  Saturday  evening  with  an  old-fashioned  chicken  stew  in  her  side  yard. 

The  oldest  story  passed  down  through  Mary  Evelyn's  family  is  one  dating  back  to  Revolutionary  War  days.  General  Cornwallis  camped  overnight  near  the  Deep  River  Meeting 
House.  The  British  troops  were  traveling  to  fight  colonists  led  by  General  Nathaniel  Greene.  There  would  be  a  few  skirmishes  before  the  big  batde  at  Guilford  Courthouse. 
Isla  Briggs  showed  her  children  an  oak  tree  on  the  Beard  property  where  it  is  said  that  General  CornwaUis's  horse  ate  the  top  when  it  was  a  young  sapling.  The  tree  lived  to  be 
a  tail,  regal  oak,  but  it  was  cut  down  when  the  Beard  property  was  sold  to  developers. 

Mary  Evelyn  can  remember  when  the  upping  block,  a  stack  ot  two  boulders,  was  located  in  its  original  placement  in  the  meadow  in  front  of  the  meeting  house.  The  main  road 
approached  Deep  River  at  that  spot.  The  upping  block  was  where  the  buggies  would  unload  or  where  the  women  would  dismount  from  horseback.  When  the  state  highway 
department  built  a  road  to  Greensboro  by  the  front  of  the  meeting  house,  the  upping  block  was  moved  to  its  present  location  on  the  north  side  of  the  meeting  house.  It  was 
no  longer  needed  for  its  original  purpose.  It  took  Roy  Cole's  team  of  mules  and  several  men  to  roll  the  heavy  rocks  up  the  slope.  Oscar  Cole  was  a  young  boy  and  remembers 
being  on  hand  to  help. 

Mary  Evelyn's  earliest  memories  of  attending  meeting  for  worship  as  a  child  include  seeing  Ellen  Henley  Thrift  wear  her  black,  satin  Quaker  bonnet  to  meeting.  EUen  was  a 
member  of  the  ministry  and  counsel,  and  she  would  take  a  turn  sitting  at  the  front  of  the  meeting  house  on  the  facing  bench.  She  also  remembers  Virgil  Homey,  clerk  of  the 
meeting,  sitting  on  the  facing  bench.  Virgil  Homey  would  quiet  the  meeting  room  by  calling  out,  "Time  for  meeting.  Friends."  The  congregation  would  then  settle  down  for 
worship.  Faces  have  changed  in  the  meeting  room  as  years  have  gone  by,  but  Mary  Evelyn  says,  for  the  most  part,  meeting  for  worship  has  remained  the  same. 


A  fond  memory  of  Mary  Evelyn's  youth  at  Deep  River  was  her  involvement  in  a  youth  organization  called  Christian  Endeavor.  This  was  a  national  organization  which 
published  planned  programs  and  activities  for  Christian  young  people.  Attending  Christian  Endeavor  meetings  provided  a  social  life  for  young  people  in  the  community.  All 
the  protestant  churches  were  involved  in  the  Christian  Endeavor,  except  for  the  Baptists  who  had  already  started  the  Baptist  Training  Union.  Her  sister,  Dorothy,  attended 
Camp  Singletary  in  eastern  North  Carolina  for  a  summer  camp  session,  and  her  sister,  Marcella,  was  once  the  North  Carolina  State  President  of  Christian  Endeavor.  One  of 
the  highlights  of  MarceUa's  tenure  was  meeting  and  shaking  hands  with  the  United  States'  Vice-President  Richard  Nixon.  When  Marcella  married,  she  wore  the  gloves  she 
had  worn  at  that  event. 

Vacation  Bible  School  was  also  a  big  event  in  Mary  Evelyn's  growing  up  years.  It  would  last  for  two  weeks  in  the  summertime.  She  remembers  teachers  Adelaide  White  Smith 
and  Jennie  White  Rothrock.  The  sisters  taught  public  school  and  were  active  in  teaching  Bible  School.  She  remembers  memorizing  the  121st  Psalm  for  the  closing  program 
of  Bible  School.  She  was  supposed  to  read  it,  but  her  mother  insisted  she  memorize  it  so  she  could  do  a  good  job. 

As  noted  earlier,  Mary  Evelyn  still  lives  in  the  home  of  her  parents  and  grandparents.  Her  daughter,  Mary  Ann  Clodfelter  Cherry;  son-in-law,  Bob  Cherry;  and  two 
grandchildren,  Lindley  and  RusseD,  are  carrying  on  the  family  tradition  by  living  in  that  home  place,  too.  Mary  Evelyn  has  another  daughter,  Cassandra  Jane  Fairrington 
Garoutte,  who  lives  in  Mount  Vernon,  MO.  Sandy,  as  she  is  now  known,  was  born  on  June  6,  1943.  Mary  Evelyn's  first  marriage  was  to  Albert  Fairrington  of  the  Sandy 
Ridge/Deep  River  community.  Soon  after  the  wedding,  Albert  left  to  serve  his  country  in  WW  II.  He  was  killed  on  August  15,  1943,  outside  Paris,  France.  He  never  saw  his 
only  child,  Cassandra.  Mary  Evelyn  and  her  young  daughter  continued  to  live  with  Clarence  and  Maude  Thornton  until  she  married  Lee  Franklin  Clodfelter  of  High  Point 
in  1954.  The  Clodfelter  family  lived  in  High  Point  until  Lee  died  in  1969.  Mary  Evelyn  returned  to  the  family  home  to  help  care  for  her  mother. 

World  War  II  had  a  definite  impact  on  the  Meeting  at  Deep  River.  Most  of  the  young  men  elected  to  join  the  armed  forces.  Mary  Evelyn  doesn't  remember  any  who  chose 
to  be  conscientious  objectors.  When  these  young  men  returned  from  the  war,  many  of  them  relocated  to  more  urban  areas  to  find  employment  or  to  continue  their  education. 
As  a  result,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Mary  Evelyn  has  been  a  devoted  member  to  Deep  River  Meeting.  She  served  on  Ministry  and  Counsel  and  was  clerk  of  that  body.  She  has  faithfully  served  as  chairperson  of 
the  Flower  Committee  for  many  years.  Her  love  of  gardening  and  her  talent  of  flower  arranging  have  provided  the  meeting  room  with  lovely  flowers  for  years.  As  a  faithfial 
member  of  United  Society  of  Friends  Women,  she  is  always  on  hand  to  help  with  any  event.  She  is  an  inspiration  to  her  peers  as  well  as  to  the  younger  members  of  the  meeting. 

She  knows  the  future  of  the  meeting  wiU  bring  changes  to  both  the  physical  structures  of  the  meeting  and  to  the  programs  of  the  meeting.  It  one  feature  of  Deep  River  could 
remain  unchanged  in  the  future,  she  would  like  for  it  to  be  the  attitude  of  tolerance  that  Deep  River  has  embraced  throughout  its  history:  tolerance  towards  other  races;  other 
religious  denominations;  other  philosophies;  and  other's  ideas.  If  this  attitude  of  tolerance  can  be  maintained,  then  Deep  River  will  continue  to  be  an  example  of  a  welcoming 
meeting  as  it  continues  to  serve  the  community. 


SEPTEMBER  4,  2002.  Barbara  BeU,  Lifetime  Member.  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting 
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anie  Thornton  Carroll's  childhood  memories  of  music  at  Deep  River  relate  to  the  summer  Vacation  Bible  Schools.  During  the  opening  service,  the  children  sang 
before  separating  into  classes.  Janie's  mother,  Winifred  Thornton,  played  the  piano  for  the  singing. 


Winifred  began  playing  piano  at  age  twelve  at  Deep  River  and  played  intermittently  much  of  her  life,  except  vv^hen  minister  Clifton  Pearson's  daughter  or  Lois 
Skeen  played.  Lois  played  for  some  weddings,  but  many  couples  preferred  not  to  have  music.  (Clifton  Pearson  was  the  minister  who  presided  at  Winifred  Briggs 
and  Ralph  Thornton's  wedding  in  1924.)  Winifred  learned  to  play  from  her  Aunt  Evelyn  Briggs  Goodson  who  lived  in  Salisbury.  Later  "Papa,"  Henry  Clay  Briggs 
(Winifred's  father),  who  was  very  slow  to  accept  having  instruments  played  in  meeting  for  worship,  agreed  to  allow  Winifred  to  take  lessons. 

Papa  Briggs,  an  elder  of  the  meeting  and  a  musical  leader  himself,  usually  sat  on  the  "facing  bench"  at  the  front  of  the  meeting  room.  On  Sundays,  Papa  Briggs,  as 
was  his  custom,  "heisted"  the  tune  or  gave  the  vocal  pitch  for  a  hymn.  Once  after  the  hymn  was  concluded.  Friends  settled  into  silence.  Uncle  John,  Papa's  brother 
who  assisted  with  the  singing,  suddenly  felt  the  sting  of  a  wasp  on  his  bald  head.  He  calmly  pulled  out  a  wad  of  his  chewing  tobacco,  moistened  it,  put  it  on  the 
injured  spot,  and  immediately  began  shaking  hands  to  indicate  that  meeting  for  worship  was  at  an  end. 

Winifred  Thornton  played  the  piano  for  about  50  years  at  Deep  River  Friends.  Janie  remembers  that  one  Sunday  there  was  a  huge  vase  of  peonies  on  top  of  the 
piano.  Winifred  was  playing  along  and  suddenly  the  vase  tumbled  off  the  piano  into  her  lap,  but  she  never  missed  a  beat.  Gradually  Winifred's  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Thornton  Caughron,  took  over  keyboard  duties  as  her  skill  increased.  After  Elizabeth  married  and  moved  away,  Winifred  resumed  the  piano  duties.  She  also 
initiated  Christmas  Eve  caroling  to  "shut-in's"  in  the  community.  All  willing  singers  gathered,  whatever  the  weather,  to  serenade  disabled  members  and  non- 
members.  Many  recipients  of  this  musical  gift  grew  misty-eyed  when  offering  their  thanks  for  the  music.  This  tradition  of  singing  to  those  confined  to  their  homes 
at  Christmas  time  continues  today. 

Winifred  played  a  foot-powered  pump  organ  or  reed  organ  at  her  aunt  Bertha  Briggs  White's  home.  Janie  Carroll  is  unsure  whether  there  was  a  reed  organ  at  the 
meeting  house.  In  1962,  Harris  Kelly  Music  Company  in  High  Point  had  Jimmy  Harris  deliver  an  electronic  organ  to  Winifred's  home  for  her  to  learn  to  play. 
Because  of  her  habit  of  pumping  with  her  feet,  she  was  unable  to  keep  the  volume  or  expression  pedal  at  an  appropriate  level.  She  had  the  organ  moved  to  Janie's 
house  so  Janie  could  learn  to  play.  Harris  Kelly  sent  Janie  to  an  organ  instructor  who  admitted  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  set  the  organ  stops.  During  the 
instruction  period,  Janie  suffered  a  dog  bite  which  limited  the  use  of  two  of  her  fingers,  so  she  recruited  Ann  Hardin  (now  Ellis)  to  go  with  her  to  take  instruction. 
Later  the  organ  was  installed  in  the  meeting  house. 

At  one  time.  Deep  River  had  an  orchestra  that  served  as  an  addition  to  the  choir.  The  director  was  Dr.  Ezra  Weiss.  Bill  Carroll,  whose  family  joined  Deep  River 
when  he  was  about  seven  years  old,  was  a  participant.  He  played  the  B-flat  cornet  and  later  the  sousaphone.  Mary  Alice  Briggs  Moran  and  Janie  Carroll  took  violin 
lessons  "uptown"  in  High  Point  to  better  contribute  to  the  orchestra.  Mack  and  Margaret  Workman  (now  Harris),  Johnny  Briggs,  and  Lura  Jane  Carroll  also  played. 
The  orchestra  continued  until  Dr.  Weiss  was  no  longer  able  to  direct.  The  meeting's  first  hymnbooks  were  brown  Cokesbury  Hymnals  with  orchestra  parts  included. 
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Bill  and  Janie  Carroll  were  director  and  accompanist  for  the  meeting  from  1952  -  1973.  Because  of  their  concern  for  the  music  program  and  its  growth,  they 
requested  that  the  monthly  meeting  budget  include  payment  of  ^25.00  a  month  for  a  pianist  and  director.  This  enabled  the  meeting  to  attract  and  employ  qualified 
musicians.  Bill  reports  that  while  he  was  director,  the  men's  section  of  the  choir  was  outstanding.  The  "Watts  Boys"  sang  tenor,  Ralph  and  Clarence  Thornton  sang 
bass,  Marcella  Thornton  Landreth  sang  alto,  and  Janie  and  others  sang  soprano.  Bill  reports  he  never  had  instruction  as  a  director.  He  established  the  rhythm  and 
brought  voices  in  as  the  music  indicated.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  directing.  Often  Bill  had  to  come  straight  to  choir  practice  from  work,  bringing  with  him  the 
Ungering  aroma  of  oil  from  his  job  at  Northwood  Oil  Company. 

Bill  Carroll  participated  in  a  men's  quartet  which  consisted  of  his  brother-in-law,  Jack  Caughron,  and  Johnny  Cooper  and  Alan  Smith.  They  sang  gospel  songs  at 
Deep  River  and  for  other  churches.  Elizabeth  Thornton  Caughron  was  their  pianist.  Some  of  these  men  also  participated  in  the  Deep  River  Quarterly  Meeting 
Men's  Chorus  which  was  started  by  Gurney  Briggs.  Elizabeth  played  tor  this  group  until  she  and  Jack  moved  away,  and  then  Janie  took  over. 

When  the  music  budget  was  increased,  Laura  Seifert  (daughter-in-law  of  members  Allen  and  Orpha  Seifert)  became  the  organist/choir  director.  Laura  instituted 
changes  toward  more  "high  church"  music.  Some  choir  members  resisted  the  changes,  but  she  taught  the  choir  members  to  sing  parts  in  a  more  structured  method. 
Laura  did  not  allow  conversation  during  rehearsal.  During  Laura's  tenure,  she  directed  an  amusing  play  about  a  low-key  choir  director/organist  and  her  choir.  Choir 
members  very  much  enjoyed  their  roles  in  the  successful  play.  Bob  and  Betty  Darsch  assisted  with  the  choir  and  the  piano  accompaniment  for  a  short  time  while 
Steve  Wood  was  minister.  There  were  a  couple  of  directors  in  the  intervening  years,  one  of  whom  was  dismissed  for  limiting  the  choir  to  the  singing  of  repetitive, 
familiar  hymns  rather  than  trying  more  challenging,  interesting,  special  music.  At  one  time.  Rick  Dawson  directed  the  choir  and  Janie  was  the  accompanist. 

Bill  Carroll  worked  with  Donnie  Kirkman,  a  choir  member  at  Centre  Meeting,  at  E.F.  Craven.  When  Donnie  learned  (through  an  aunt)  that  Deep  River  needed 
an  organist/choir  director,  he  phoned  Janie  to  verify  this.  He  advised  his  son  Mark  to  interview  for  the  job.  Janie  reports  his  hiring  was  unquestioned  after 
committee  members  heard  his  organ  rendition  of  "His  Eye  Is  On  the  Sparrow." 

Janie  and  Bill  agree  that  everything  about  the  Deep  River's  music  program  has  improved  since  Mark  came  in  1985.  He  has  taught  choir  members  much  more  about 
blending  voices  and  enunciating  words.  He  has  also  brought  a  variety  of  music  that  choir  members  enjoy,  from  classical  to  gospel  men's  choruses.  His  varied  and 
skillfully  played  organ  music  enhances  worship  greatly.  He  is  constantly  in  demand  tor  weddings,  funerals,  and  other  special  programs.  His  encouragement  of  young 
musicians  in  the  congregation  has  added  much  to  services  and  has  helped  to  develop  new  talent.  His  invitations  of  outside  talent,  who  visit  and  share  special  music, 
have  enriched  services.  Mark's  ability  to  accompany  with  difficult  classical  or  contemporary  music  makes  visitors  eager  to  return.  He  has  guided  and  devised  musical 
arrangements  for  stringed  instrument  players  and  helped  to  form  various  groups  for  special  events. 

Gradually  the  1962  Hammond  Organ  began  to  show  its  age  and  a  replacement  was  needed.  Bill  and  Janie  Carroll  decided  to  purchase  a  new  organ  in  memory  ot 
their  parents,  Winifred  and  Ralph  Thornton  and  Addie  and  Alvin  Carroll.  Mark  selected  a  new  Allen  electronic  organ,  and  it  was  installed  in  1998.  With  Mark 
Kirkman's  ability  to  use  the  full  range  of  the  new  organ's  settings  and  varied  registrations,  the  music  at  Deep  River  has  been  excellent.  Music  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  a  wonderful  addition;  the  members  of  Deep  River  Friends  are  thankful  for  those  who  have  shared  their  musical  talents  to  make  worship  even  more  meaningful. 


JULY  3,  2003.  Mary  Allen.  Member,  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting 


BARBARA  ALLEN 


arbara  Allen  McGinn  Bell  is  the  daughter  of  James  Daniel  and  Florence  White  Allen.  She  was  born  in  the  Deep  River  Community  and  lived  there  until  her  adult  years 
when  she  moved  to  Greensboro.  She  is  a  lifelong  member  and  continuous  attendee  of  Deep  River  Meeting. 


Barbara  was  born  October  7,  1942,  during  World  War  II  and  is  part  of  the  generation  called  the  "war  babies."  Her  younger  brothers,  Dan  and  Jonathan,  were  born  after  her 
father  returned  from  the  South  Pacific  and  are  part  of  the  "Baby  Boom  Generation." 

Barbara  grew  up  in  the  meeting  and  was  actively  involved  in  Sunday  School  programs,  youth  activities  and  other  Deep  River  Meeting  activities.  These  memories  are  very  vivid 
to  her  and  she  discussed  these  in  her  interview. 


Since  she  was  so  very  young,  Barbara  does  not  have  recollection  of  the  time  during  the  war.  She  and  her  mother  lived  with  her  mother's  parents.  Bertha  and  E.  J.  White,  during 
the  war,  and  when  her  father  returned,  she  was  three  to  four  years  old.  She  continued  to  stay  with  her  grandmother  during  the  day  whUe  her  mother  worked.  Both  her 
grandmother's  and  mother's  lives  revolved  around  what  was  going  on  at  Deep  River  Meeting.  As  a  child,  Barbara  was  caught  up  in  all  of  the  activities  of  the  meeting  whether 
they  were  for  adults  or  children.  She  didn't  mind  going  to  the  adult's  activities,  since  these  provided  diversions  from  the  daily  routine.  Her  closest  childhood  friend  was  Shirley 
Foust.  If  Shirley  was  going  to  be  at  the  meeting,  Barbara  wanted  to  be  there,  too. 

Barbara  remembers  that  the  Sunday  School  hour  began  with  an  opening  assembly  in  the  meeting  room,  which  all  age  groups  attended.  Wesley  Gordon,  the  Sunday  School 
Superintendent,  presided  over  the  meeting.  There  was  a  short  business  meeting  (approximately  fifteen  minutes),  which  consisted  of  announcements  and  reports  from  the  past 
Sunday.  Everyone  would  sing  and  then  proceed  to  his/her  individual  classes.  Most  of  the  classes  were  held  in  the  "Hut,"  a  log  buUding  on  the  south  side  of  the  meeting  house. 
Once  a  year  in  June,  there  was  Promotion  Sunday,  and  children  were  given  certificates  of  promotion  to  the  next  age-group  class.  For  a  while.  Deep  River  awarded  perfect 
attendance  pins  to  those  who  did  not  miss  a  Sunday  during  the  year.  One  could  add  a  bar  to  these  pins  for  each  year  of  perfect  attendance;  however,  it  was  very  hard  for  a  child 
in  those  days  with  measles  and  chicken  pox  outbreaks  to  have  a  year  of  perfect  attendance.  Just  inside  the  front  door  of  the  Hut  was  a  big  room  that  was  divided  for  two  Sunday 
School  classes.  Barbara's  great-grandfather,  Clay  Briggs,  made  many  of  the  flirnishings  used  in  that  building.  He  made  tables,  lecterns  and  the  screens  that  were  used  to  separate 
the  two  classes.  (These  two  screens  are  still  in  use  in  the  Fellowship  Hall  today.)  Barbara  recalls  that  the  two  classes  were  the  Beginner  and  the  Primary  Classes,  and  she 
remembers  two  of  her  teachers,  Mary  Ethyl  Gossett  and  Peggy  Thrift.  Julia  Jones  used  an  adjacent  room  for  the  Junior  Class.  This  was  a  popular  class,  and  children  were  always 
eager  to  become  old  enough  to  join  this  group. 

There  was  a  curious  knothole  pattern  in  the  wall  between  the  junior  classroom  and  the  younger  classes  in  the  big  room.  The  boys  in  the  Junior  Class  were  able  to  stick  their 
fingers  through  the  holes  and  wiggle  their  fingers  at  the  younger  kids.  This  was  a  source  of  distraction  from  the  lesson,  as  all  the  young  children  turned  to  look  at  the  mysterious, 
wiggling  fingers.  Barbara  guessed  one  of  the  culprits  was  one  of  the  Jordan  boys,  but  she  was  never  sure  of  that.  Some  of  her  classmates  were  Gayle  and  Pearl  Neave,  Jack  and 
Delores  Degraff,  Dottie  EUer,  Shirley  Foust,  Max  Seifert,  Dawn  Yates,  Wayne  Jordan,  Melinda  Gossett,  and  Linda  and  Ruth  Sprye.  The  Junior  Class  teacher,  Mrs.  Julia  Jones, 
was  a  very  thoughtfiil  person.  She  sent  cards  to  the  children  in  her  class  for  their  birthdays,  Valentine's  Day,  and  if  they  became  ill  and  missed  class.  As  a  child,  Barbara  was 
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always  thrilled  to  get  a  piece  of  mail.  She  still  has  some  of  those  cards.  Mrs.  Jones  always  signed  her  cards,  "Love,  S.  S.  Teacher."  Mrs.  Jones  also  sent  membership  cards  and  a 
silver  ring  to  members  of  the  "I  Am  His  Club."  At  that  time,  the  ring  had  a  similar  meaning  to  the  "What  Would  Jesus  Do"  bracelets  that  were  popular  a  tew  years  ago. 

After  the  World  War  II,  families  grew  and  there  were  enough  children  to  have  an  Intermediate  Class.  The  adult  Friendly  Bible  Class  moved  out  of  the  right  middle  side  of 
the  Hut  to  make  room  for  this  class.  Orpha  Seifert  was  one  ot  Barbara's  teachers  in  the  Intermediate  Class.  Orpha  was  a  big  part  of  Barbara's  growing  up  years  at  Deep  River. 
Orpha  was  always  on  hand  to  teach  a  Bible  School  Class,  or  a  Sunday  School  Class  and  to  lead  other  youth  activities  at  the  meeting.  When  the  Hoyt  Smith  family  moved  to 
Deep  River,  their  children,  Wayne  and  Lillis,  joined  Barbara's  age  group. 

The  Hut  had  windows  that  would  swing  open  on  the  sides.  It  was  hot  in  this  building  in  the  summer  time,  but  when  the  windows  were  opened  to  let  in  a  breeze,  the  wasps 
would  join  the  activities.  There  was  also  a  lot  of  noise,  as  Highway  68  passed  in  front  ot  the  meeting's  property.  In  the  summer  when  the  windows  would  have  to  be  open,  the 
noise  of  the  trucks  changing  gears  caused  a  lot  of  disruption  both  in  Sunday  School  and  during  the  meeting  tor  worship. 

The  Hut  had  two  rock  pillars  on  the  front  stoop.  They  were  not  very  high,  but  when  the  little  kids  climbed  up  on  them  and  jumped  off,  it  was  considered  quite  a  feat.  Quite 
often  there  would  be  a  line  of  kids  waiting  their  turn  to  climb  up  and  jump  off  On  the  east  side  ot  the  Hut  was  a  hand  pump,  which  was  the  source  of  water  tor  the  meeting. 
To  get  water,  one  would  pump  the  handle  until  it  started  gushing  out.  The  pump  was  rusty,  so  all  of  the  water  that  came  out  tasted  like  rust.  One  had  to  be  very  thirsty  to  enjoy 
drinking  that  water.  In  the  back  of  the  Hut  there  was  a  little  kitchen  with  a  kerosene  stove.  There  was  a  dry  sink  used  as  a  dishpan  or  for  stacking  dishes.  Having  a  meal  at  the 
meeting  was  a  problem,  since  there  was  no  indoor  source  of  water  or  drainage.  There  was  no  refrigerator  in  the  kitchen.  There  was  a  piano  in  the  main  room  of  the  Hut  for 
the  occasional  musical  program. 

Other  recreational  activities  around  the  meeting  were  limited,  as  there  was  no  play  equipment.  Barbara  remembers  that  the  children  did  a  lot  of  running  and  chasing  each  other 
as  their  main  pastimes.  It  there  were  no  organized  games,  the  children  would  play  games  of  "Tag"  and  "Hide-and-Seek."  Barbara's  favorite  game  was  "Hide-and-Seek."  She 
remembers  playing  this  in  the  summertime  around  the  meeting  house  or  when  visiting  at  someone's  home. 

After  World  War  II,  the  young  married  couples  formed  the  Friendly  Bible  Class,  and  Barbara's  parents  were  members.  This  group  held  a  monthly  class  meeting  at  someone's 
home.  While  the  class  meeting  was  going  on,  the  kids  could  play  outside.  Some  of  the  best  trips  Barbara's  family  took  in  the  1950's  were  the  picnics  with  the  Friendly  Bible 
Class  on  Sunday  afternoons.  AH  the  families  would  get  together  and  go  to  places  like  Hanging  Rock,  Morrow  Mountain  or  state  parks  in  Virginia.  Barbara  remembers  these 
trips  as  highlights  of  the  summer.  Later  on,  her  Young  Friends  group  would  also  go  on  Sunday  picnics. 

Some  of  the  organized  games  Barbara  remembers  playing  as  a  child  were:  "Drop  the  Handkerchief,"  "Hop-scotch,"  "Jump  Rope,"  "Dodge  Ball,"  "Red  Rover,"  "Simon  Says," 
and  "Mother  May  I?"  The  indoor  favorites  were  "Upset  the  Fruit  Basket"  and  "Musical  Chairs."  When  her  mother  came  home  from  work,  Barbara  and  her  brothers  would 
ask,  "Can  we  go  somewhere  tonight?"  Summer  days  were  long  and  often  boring.  Church  activities  were  a  welcomed  diversion. 

Occasionally  there  were  Wednesday  night  services,  especially  after  Paul  Osborne  came  as  the  minister  in  the  1950's.  Barbara's  mother  attended  all  of  those  meetings  and  usually 
had  some  sort  of  committee  meeting  on  other  evenings.  Barbara  would  always  ask,  "Do  you  think  Shirley  will  be  there?"  If  her  mother  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Barbara 
was  ready  to  go.  Janie  Carroll  led  a  Junior  Youth  Fellowship  group  during  this  time,  and  Barbara  remembers  learning  most  of  her  Bible  knowledge  from  playing  a  game  called 
"Bible  BasebaU." 


When  Barbara  was  growing  up,  Vacation  Bible  School  (VBS)  was  the  highlight  ot  the  church  year.  There  were  enough  mothers  who  did  not  work  outside  of  the  home  to 
volunteer  for  positions  such  as  teachers,  craft  leaders  and  music  leaders.  Bible  School  was  held  in  the  mornings.  Sometimes  the  school  lasted  two  weeks.  There  was  plenty  of 
time  to  do  projects,  learn  new  songs  and  learn  a  number  of  Bible  stories.  The  highlights  tor  Barbara  were  music  (led  by  Winifred  Thornton)  and  crafts. 

One  of  the  women  in  the  meeting  who  led  the  crafts  was  Clara  White.  One  summer  she  had  the  girls  make  dolls  with  fiiU-circle  skirts.  The  girls  bought  the  plastic  doll  form 
but  made  the  clothes  for  the  dolls.  Barbara  made  a  bride  doU.  The  skirts  were  made  horn  some  sort  of  filter  material  that  was  folded  and  stitched.  It  was  reaUy  a  treat  for  the 
girls  to  be  able  to  take  these  doUs  home  and  put  them  on  their  beds  Barbara  kept  hers  tor  a  long  time  untU  it  became  dusty  and  turned  a  bit  yellow.  It  was,  however,  a  prized 
possession  for  many  years.  Orpha  Seifert  had  the  kids  make  baskets  one  summer.  The  boys  got  to  do  leather  work  such  as  billfolds  and  coin  purses.  One  summer  the  children 
made  metal  trays  that  were  etched  with  an  acid.  The  children  were  very  proud  of  what  they  had  made  and  many  kept  their  craft  items  for  a  long  time.  At  the  end  of  Bible 
School,  there  was  always  a  picnic.  This  picnic  was  held  at  the  meeting  for  all  attendees  of  the  Bible  School.  There  were  some  long,  outdoor,  homemade  tables  that  were  used 
for  the  picnic.  Everyone  brought  a  bag  lunch  and  the  helpers  had  extra  food  and  drinks.  The  drinks  were  cooled  in  large  tubs  with  big  chunks  of  ice  from  the  icehouse. 

Deep  River  Meetings  parsonage  was  built  in  1947.  Elbert  and  Inez  Newlin  were  the  first  occupants  of  this  home.  When  the  Osbornes  came  with  their  three  boys,  activities 
involving  children  became  frequent  around  the  parsonage.  The  basement  was  a  good  spot  for  the  children  to  hang  out.  One  of  the  main  attractions  was  that  there  was  running 
water  that  was  not  rusty  (like  that  at  the  Hut)  for  drinking.  This  basement  was  also  used  for  Bible  School  programs.  Often  Bible  classes  or  crafts  classes  would  be  held  there. 
One  thing  the  kids  liked  was  that  the  basement  was  cooler  than  any  of  the  other  buildings.  During  periods  between  pastors,  the  house  and  basement  were  used  to  host  suppers. 
Barbara  remembers  pancake  and  spaghetti  suppers  held  there.  Today  the  parsonage  basement  is  not  a  pleasant  place  to  be  because  of  water  leaks  and  damage  over  the  years, 
but,  at  one  time,  it  was  used  as  a  gathering  place  for  many  meeting  activities. 

In  1957  the  educational  building  was  completed.  The  meeting  was  so  proud  of  this  building.  It  was  modern  and  state-of-the-art  for  that  time.  The  building  had  new, 
store-bought  furniture,  not  handmade  as  everything  else  had  been.  There  were  chalkboards  in  the  classrooms.  It  was  a  major  improvement  for  Deep  River.  Barbara  was  in  the 
Young  Friends  Sunday  School  class  at  this  time.  Franklin  Briggs  was  the  teacher,  and  the  group  met  in  the  basement  next  to  the  fireplace.  The  young  people  had  parties  in  the 
building,  and  a  Sunday  night  youth  group  was  started  with  Robbie  Patterson  as  the  leader. 

Robbie  was  very  involved  in  Yearly  Meeting  activities  and  Quarterly  Meeting  activities.  Young  Friends  Quarterly  Meeting  was  an  important  activity,  and  Robbie  got  to  know 
many  other  Quaker  young  people  at  other  meetings  in  the  quarter.  The  group  would  rotate  to  each  of  the  meetings  in  the  quarter.  Also,  the  Young  Friends  Quarterly  Meeting 
would  visit  in  meetings  in  other  quarters  such  as  Yadkin,  Southern  or  Western  for  a  weekend.  It  was  a  wonderflil  way  to  get  to  know  other  Quakers.  Sadly,  today  there  is  no 
Young  Friends  Quarterly  Meeting. 

When  she  was  in  seventh  grade,  Barbara  had  her  first  summer  camp  experience  at  Quaker  Lake.  The  camping  program  was  new  at  that  time  having  opened  about  1952  for 
regular  summer  camp  programs.  Barbara  remembers  that  she  and  her  mother  left  a  Deep  River  baseball  game  to  go  to  Quaker  Lake  the  first  time. 

Clarence  Jordan  made  space  available  for  a  baseball  field.  This  field  was  next  to  his  store  and  near  the  meeting  house.  Elmer  Rothrock  organized  a  team  and  secured  uniforms 
for  the  boys  to  play  against  other  neighborhood  teams,  such  as  Colfax  and  Sandy  Ridge.  The  games  were  usually  played  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  were  a  big  event  for  Deep 
River  in  the  1950's.  It  was  also  a  good  place  for  Barbara  to  meet  boys  from  neighboring  communities.  She  remembers  a  wedding  was  held  on  the  baseball  field  one  Sunday. 


Attending  the  Deep  River  baseball  games  was  a  fun  activity,  and  Barbara  has  pleasant  memories  from  her  junior  high  and  early  high  school  days  of  this  "All-Ajiierican  sport." 

When  Barbara  was  asked  to  teach  a  Sunday  School  class  for  the  first  time,  she  had  trouble  believing  she  was  grown  up  enough  to  have  that  responsibility.  There  is  a  time  in 
most  people's  lives  when  they  realize  that  they  have  to  step  up  and  become  people  who  can  give  as  well  as  take.  Barbara  agreed  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  teaching,  and  in 
retrospect,  she  believes  her  years  of  teaching  were  some  of  her  best  years  in  the  meeting.  As  a  result  of  the  need  to  study  to  be  prepared,  she  believes  she  learned  more  as  a 
teacher  than  as  a  student.  Barbara  taught  a  Sunday  School  class,  led  a  youth  group,  taught  other  various  classes,  and  led  music  in  VBS.  She  also  served  on  numerous  committees 
from  mid  1960's  into  the  1990's,  especially  while  her  children,  Michael  McGinn  and  Whitney  Bell,  were  involved  in  youth  activities.  Like  her  mother  and  grandmother  before 
her,  she  committed  herself  to  being  an  active  leader  in  the  meeting.  In  the  late  1960's,  she  was  asked  to  serve  on  Ministry  and  Counsel,  which  carries  the  title  of  "elder."  Barbara 
felt  honored  to  be  asked  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 

A  lot  of  innovations  in  programming  began  to  happen  during  the  late  '60's  and  early  '70's.  The  meeting  called  a  young  minister,  James  Thompson.  He  and  his  wife,  Louise, 
had  two  young  children  about  the  age  of  Barbara's  son,  Michael.  The  Thompsons  brought  many  new  ideas  with  them.  One  of  the  first  changes  was  to  set  up  a  community 
VBS  with  adjoining  churches,  including  Turner's  Chapel  AME  Church  and  Parkwood  Baptist  Church.  This  was  considered  a  major  step  to  have  an  interracial  and 
interdenominational  Bible  school  program.  The  group  met  at  Florence  School  in  the  first  years.  Then  a  community  Thanksgiving  service  was  started  with  the  same  churches. 
This  service  still  continues,  and  Peace  Christian  Church  and  Covenant  United  Methodist  Church  have  been  included  along  with  the  original  three  churches.  This  has  helped 
to  continue  a  sense  of  community  in  the  Deep  River  area  as  these  congregations  have  gotten  to  know  one  another. 

Ann  Hardin  initiated  another  new  program  known  as  the  weekend  Family  Camp.  Ann,  a  member  in  the  meeting,  had  worked  at  a  New  Garden  Friends  camp,  and  she  thought 
this  would  be  a  good  idea  for  Deep  River.  The  annual  weekend  retreat  was  a  success  and  thrived  for  about  20  years  before  it  was  discontinued.  This  camp  experience  was  a 
great  community-building  event  for  the  Deep  River  Meeting.  The  interaction  caused  spiritual  and  community  growth  among  members  of  the  meeting. 

Eldon  Harzman  was  the  next  pastor  at  Deep  River.  He  was  just  out  of  divinity  school  at  Vanderbilt.  He  and  his  wife,  Sharon,  had  young  children.  They  continued  many  of 
the  creative  ideas  that  had  been  started  in  the  previous  few  years.  They  continually  challenged  the  meeting  to  be  more  active  and  more  involved.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Deep  River  "After  School  Program"  was  started.  The  idea  resulted  from  discussions  at  a  planning  retreat  at  Camp  Caraway.  The  group  wanted  to  provide  a  service  to  a  growing 
community.  This  program  continued  approximately  25  years  until  it  was  discontinued  as  a  result  of  new  programs  being  run  by  the  Guilford  County  Schools. 

Barbara  Bell  and  her  husband,  David,  continue  to  be  active  members  of  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting.  Barbara  currently  sings  in  the  choir  and  serves  on  any  committee  where 
she  feels  she  can  contribute.  She  is  active  in  the  general  operation  and  well  being  of  the  meeting  and  its  members.  David  also  takes  a  leadership  role  in  the  meeting.  He  served 
as  Fund  Raising  Chair  until  the  debt  on  the  Fellowship  Hall  was  retired.  He  presently  serves  as  Chair  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Like  her  grandmother  and  mother  before 
her,  Barbara  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  committed  and  invaluable  member  of  the  Deep  River  Friends  family. 


JANUARY  20,  2004.  Daniel  W.  Allen.  Lifetime  Member,  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting 


WINIFRED 


'inifred  Briggs  Thornton  was  born  Dec.  12,  1903,  to  Henry  Clay  and  Isla  Homey  Briggs.  She  married  Ralph  Thornton  on  June  10,  1923,  at  Deep  River  Meeting. 


V  V  Ralph  and  "Winsie"  had  three  biological  children:  Ralph  Steven  Thornton,  born  in  1924;  Elizabeth  Thornton  Caughron,  born  in  1927;  and  Janie  Thornton  Carroll, 
born  in  1930.  Winifred  died  on  December  23, 1994,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  She  and  Ralph  were  faithfiil  members  of  Deep  River  Friends. 

Ralph  Thornton  was  a  foreman  at  Thomas  Car  Works  (now  Thomas  Built  Buses)  for  nearly  40  years.  Before  her  marriage,  Winifred  and  her  sister  Evelyn  worked  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  for  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics. 

Winifred  and  Ralph  and  their  children  lived  at  the  far  end  of  what  is  now  White's  Mill  Road  with  no  electricity  or  running  water.  Ralph  worked  long  hours  —  sometimes 
he  would  not  get  home  until  nearly  midnight.  After  their  children  were  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  Winifred  became  lonely.  She  learned  that  she  could  care  for  "welfare 
children"  for  the  county.  From  1937  until  1950,  approximately  75  foster  children  lived  at  the  Thornton  home.  (Deep  River  members,  Maudie  Briggs  Thornton  and  Essie 
Briggs,  also  provided  foster  care.) 

Billy  was  the  first  of  the  Thorntons'  foster  children.  At  the  age  of  eight  months,  BiUy  was  unable  to  turn  over,  and  he  had  a  great  slash  mark  on  his  chest  where  he  evidentiy 
had  been  hit.  He  came  to  the  Thorntons'  from  the  hospital.  Authorities  discovered  his  mother  had  locked  her  other  three  children  in  a  closet,  where  they  were  found  three  days 
later.  Billy  was  in  "bad  shape"  when  Winsie  took  him  in.  When  Billy  was  three  years  old,  the  welfare  representative  came  and  advised  that  the  county  would  no  longer  pay  for 
his  care,  and  he  would  have  to  go  to  an  orphanage.  Winifred  could  not  accept  that  alternative  and  continued  to  provide  care  for  Billy  until  he  was  five  years  old.  At  that  time, 
she  and  Ralph  legally  adopted  him.  Billy  had  no  birth  certificate,  but  Quaker  Judge  Byron  Hayworth  assisted  with  the  legalities  of  the  adoption.  Billy's  grandmother  came  to 
visit  him  at  the  Thorntons'  home  several  times.  As  an  adult,  BiUy  located  and  visited  his  siblings  in  Trinity,  NC.  He  attended  at  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting  wdth  the  Thornton 
family  while  a  child  and  continued  his  membership  as  an  adult  until  his  death  in  1995. 

Shirley  came  under  the  Thorntons'  care  at  the  age  of  18  months  when  another  foster  mother  broke  her  leg  and  couldn't  provide  the  necessary  care.  Shirley  had  a  cleft  palate 
and  the  related  feeding  problems.  Her  caseworker  failed  to  provide  Winifred  with  the  promised  instruction  for  feeding,  but  Shirley  learned  to  cope  and  took  her  bottle  without 
difficulty.  Shirley,  too,  remained  with  the  Thorntons  until  adulthood,  with  Janie,  the  Thorntons'  youngest  biological  daughter,  as  her  main  caregiver  after  school. 

DoUy  lived  with  the  Thorntons  for  several  years.  She  came  under  the  auspices  of  the  Children's  Home  Society,  because  it  was  known  that  Winifred  accepted  disabled  children. 
DoUy  had  pneumonia  several  times  as  a  consequence  of  what  was  probably  cerebral  palsy.  Winifred  would  put  a  breathing  "tent"  over  Dolly's  crib  when  she  was  iU.  DoUy  stayed 
with  the  Thorntons  until  it  was  time  for  her  to  go  to  school.  At  that  time,  local  public  schools  had  no  capability  to  care  for  and  teach  such  disabled  children,  so  DoUy  was  taken 
to  Murdoch  Center.  Winifred  was  deeply  saddened  that  DoUy  had  to  go  to  "that  place"  and  visited  DoUy  at  Murdoch  whenever  she  could. 

At  one  point,  a  three-month  old  was  brought  for  care.  Winifred  had  no  medical  training,  but  she  knew  this  child  wasn't  normal  and  needed  medical  help.  After  sitting  up  aU 
night  with  the  chUd  because  of  congestion,  Winifred  caUed  Dr.  Getty  and  declared  she  was  bringing  the  chUd  in  for  an  exam  the  next  day.  There  was  no  money  for  medical 


care,  so  the  doctor  agreed  to  see  the  child  at  no  charge.  He  discovered  that  the  child  had  a  heart  abnormality  and  advised  the  Welfare  Department  that  the  child  must  have 
more  extensive  treatment. 

Another  child  the  Thorntons  cared  for  had  what  was  then  known  as  "Wrye  Neck"  and  could  not  hold  up  her  head.  All  the  family  participated  in  the  prescribed  exercise 
program,  and,  by  the  time  the  child  left,  her  neck  muscles  were  adequate  for  normal  head  support.  A  couple  in  Spruce  Pine,  North  Carolina,  adopted  this  child.  Several  months 
later,  a  caseworker  notified  Winifred  that  this  child  was  returning  to  her  for  care.  Upon  her  arrival,  Winsie  found  a  note  in  the  child's  suitcase  requesting  that  Winsie  call  the 
adoptive  father's  sister  to  help  her  handle  the  arrangements  for  her  to  adopt  her  niece.  Another  of  the  child's  relatives  was  clerk  of  court  in  Avery  County  and  facilitated  the 
readoption  of  this  curly  haired  beauty.  HUda  Fountain,  a  well  known  High  Point  resident,  was  a  welfare  worker  who  assisted  the  Thorntons  during  their  foster  care  years. 

The  Thornton  house  had  four  bedrooms,  but  Janie  Carroll  reports  there  were  cribs  everywhere  in  the  house.  Most  of  the  foster  children  were  young  and  stayed  a  short  time. 
Frankie  was  one  of  the  oldest  -  and  he  left  at  age  four  or  five.  Most  who  were  not  adopted  by  age  three  were  taken  to  an  orphanage.  At  any  given  time,  the  children  ranged 
in  age  from  one  week  to  five  years.  Janie  doesn't  remember  the  children's  crying  keeping  her  awake  at  night  -  except  if  they  were  iU. 

County  payment  for  care  was  insufficient.  Winifred  made  beautifiil  clothes  for  all  her  children,  both  the  biological  and  foster  children.  No  one  quite  knows  when  she  found 
time  to  sew  between  feedings,  church  work,  and  housework.  The  older  children  helped  by  bringing  water  from  the  nearby  spring.  Electricity  came  to  the  Thornton  house  in 
1947.  Ralph  declared  that  it  was  also  time  to  add  running  water,  and  he  prepared  a  pipe  for  the  spring  water  to  run  through  to  the  house.  A  pump  was  added  later. 

Bobby  Ann  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  the  Thornton  foster  kids.  After  her  adoption,  she  was  renamed  Madeline.  Her  adoptive  mother,  Dixie  Pittman,  was  a  teacher 
and  provided  for  Bobby  Ann  to  go  to  college. 

The  Thorntons'  children:  Steven,  Elizabeth  and  Janie,  were  too  busy  helping  with  all  the  children  to  have  time  to  feel  jealousy  or  resentment.  There  were  no  family  trips  or 
vacations;  it  was  too  expensive  and  too  complicated.  Everyone  rode  to  church  in  one  car  —  sometimes  three  deep  as  children  sat  on  each  other's  laps.  Foster  children  participated 
in  appropriate  church  activities  just  like  all  the  other  children.  Ralph  treated  the  foster  children  as  his  own  in  both  discipline  and  treats.  He  took  Billy  and  the  others  to  the 
barn  for  chores  and  tractor-driving  instruction.  Ralph  never  enjoyed  the  unpleasant  chore  of  diaper  changing.  One  evening  during  Janie's  courtship  with  her  fliture  husband, 
BLU,  her  father  opened  the  front  door  with  an  urgent  summons  for  Janie.  She  thought  she  was  in  big  trouble.  When  she  got  to  the  door,  Ralph  informed  her  that  she  must 
change  a  messy  diaper.  She  took  care  of  the  duty  and  resumed  her  courtship. 

Frankie  Simmons'  mother  was  an  unmarried  High  Point  lady  who  paid  Winifred  for  24-hour  care  for  her  son.  (His  father  was  a  well-known  businessman.)  Frankie  was  a 
stubborn  two-year  old  when  Winifred  tried  to  potty-train  him.  He  did  not  like  the  instruction  and  ran  away.  After  he  had  been  missing  for  a  while,  tht  family  organized  a 
search  to  find  him.  Janie  found  him  on  the  riverbank,  and  Winifred  "switched"  him  all  the  way  home.  Potty  training  was  no  problem  after  that.  The  Thorntons  kept  in  touch 
vnth  about  12  of  the  children  into  adulthood. 

Winifred  and  Ralph  had  large  gardens  to  help  feed  their  large  family.  Winifred  tended  cows,  chickens,  and  pigs  as  well  as  harvesting  and  canning  garden  produce.  She  began 
playing  piano  at  Deep  River  when  she  was  12.  She  learned  to  play  from  her  sister,  Evelyn,  and  another  teacher  in  the  area.  Later  she  led  the  choir  and  initiated  the  annual 
Christmas  Eve  caroling  to  shut-ins  in  1929.  Her  contributions  to  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting,  the  community,  and  the  lives  of  many  children  are  beyond  price. 

JULY  2,  2003.  Interviewee:  Janie  Thornton  Carroll,  daughter  of  Winifred  Briggs  Thornton.  Interviewer:  Mary  Allen,  member  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting 


DEEP  RIVER  FRIENDS' 


Sometime  around  1740,  families  (mostly  Quakers)  began  to  settle  in  the  Deep  River  area,  acquiring  land  along  both  prongs  of  Deep  River.  No  one  knows  when  these  families 
began  burying  their  dead  in  the  Deep  River  Cemetery.  What  is  known  is  that  in  1758  the  first  meeting  house  was  built  on  what  is  now  the  southern  edge  of  the  cemetery. 
The  site  of  this  building  is  currently  marked  with  four  square  markers  made  of  local  soap-stone  that  have  the  initials,  "M  H."  These  corner  markers  were  put  into  place  in  1934. 
The  earliest  graves  were  located  just  to  the  north  of  the  buUding  and  now  occupy  the  center  of  the  cemetery,  where  there  are  only  a  few  stones  standing. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  names  of  the  people  who  are  buried  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  cemetery.  Most  of  the  graves  were  either  unmarked  or  marked  with  rough  rocks  and 
stones  bearing  only  initials  or  a  date  scratched  on  the  surface.  Friends  in  those  days  did  not  believe  in  erecting  monuments  or  other  elaborate  markers.  An  1869  entry  in  the 
Friends'  Discipline  (more  than  a  hundred  years  later  than  the  earliest  use  of  the  cemetery)  states:  "Friends  are  enjoined  to  maintain  our  testimony  against  affodng  superfluous 
monuments,  of  any  description,  to  graves."  An  earlier  edition  had  specified  twelve  inches  as  the  maximum  height  for  a  stone  in  a  Quaker-burying  ground.  At  that  time,  some 
stones  in  the  cemetery  already  exceeded  this  limit.  These  were  either  sawed  off  or  buried  deeper  in  the  ground.  Later,  however,  it  became  acceptable  for  the  gravestones  of 
Friends  to  resemble  more  closely  the  styles  of  other  denominations. 

Deep  River  Cemetery  contains  graves  of  many  people  significant  in  the  development  of  the  area  and  of  the  Quaker  religion.  Some  of  the  early  Quakers  who  are  buried  in  the 
Deep  River  Friends  Cemetery  include  twelve  who  served  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Legislature.  There  are  also  graves  of  many  early  educators,  doctors,  lawyers  and  tradesmen. 
Among  the  earliest  settlers  ot  the  neighborhood  and  thus  the  earliest  names  in  the  cemetery  are:  Beeson,  Folger,  Gardner,  Coffin,  MendenhaU,  Starbuck,  Chipman,  Iddings, 
Haines,  HoweU,  Wheeler,  Homey,  Wilson,  Beard,  Macey,  Stuart,  Thornton,  Thornbrough,  Cook,  Hiatt,  Mills  and  Gordon. 

In  1908,  a  wire  fence  with  two  gates  was  installed  around  the  cemetery.  Printed  notices  were  placed  at  the  gates  informing  people  that  "all  persons  wishing  to  dig  graves  or  to 
bury  in  said  Grave  Yard  are  to  first  apply  to  N.  L.  Gossett,  Custodian."  The  fence  was  probably  removed  in  1933  during  the  depression  when  the  cemetery  became  a  WPA 
project.  Also  at  that  time,  rocks  and  markers  with  no  legible  information  were  removed,  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  flattened,  the  overgrowth  of  broomsage  and  honeysuckle 
was  removed  and  replaced  with  grass  that  could  be  mowed,  and  a  driveway  was  built.  Boundaries  of  the  cemetery  have  been  expanded  many  times.  Currently  the  boundaries 
encompass  the  sites  of  the  first  schoolhouse  as  well  as  the  first  meeting  house.  The  site  of  the  first  schoolhouse  is  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  cemetery,  and  a  granite  marker 
has  been  erected  there.  The  large  rock  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  cemetery  near  the  large  oak  tree  was  the  doorstep  of  the  original  meeting  house.  It  has  been  moved  to  this 
spot  for  preservation. 

Around  1908,  the  meeting  recommended  selling  lots  in  the  cemetery,  with  the  proceeds  to  be  used  toward  keeping  up  the  grounds.  In  addition.  Deep  River  Meeting  solicited 
money  that  was  placed  in  an  Endowment  Fund  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  this  historic  cemetery.  The  first  effort  raised  '1,500.00,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  a  Trust  Fund  that  has  grown  considerably  larger  through  the  years.  In  1935,  the  Memorial  Association  was  formed,  and  for  more  than  60  years  this  Association  received  dues 
and  contributions  that  supplemented  the  income  from  the  Endowment  Fund.  In  1944,  the  Memorial  Association  received  a  large  legacy  from  the  estate  of  an  individual  with 
close  ties  to  the  cemetery.  This  bequest  has  provided  sufficient  funds  to  supplement  the  former  income  and  to  make  it  possible  to  maintain  the  cemetery  without  solicitation 
of  additional  funds.  Deep  River  Friends  are  very  grateful  for  this  generous  gift. 
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Since  the  appointment  of  N.  L.  Gossett  in  1908  as  custodian  of  the  cemetery,  this  position  has  been  filled  by  various  members  of  the  meeting,  including  Lyndon  Gossett,  J. 
Lee  Skeen,  Irvin  Grumpier,  Clay  Briggs,  Franklin  Briggs,  J.  William  Carroll  and  perhaps  others.  Daniel  W.  Allen  is  presendy  the  custodian.  Some  of  these  men  also  served  as 
gravediggers,  but  for  many  years  France  Cole  dug  all  the  graves.  Fortunately,  a  machine  now  does  this  work. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  discussion  regarding  erecting  a  Columbarium  in  the  cemetery,  as  cremation  is  being  chosen  more  often  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  This  would 
help  with  what  will  be  a  space  problem  in  the  fiiture.  A  decision  on  the  Columbarium  wiU  be  made  sometime  in  the  near  future. 

On  December  13, 1995,  the  cemetery  and  the  Deep  River  Meeting  House  were  entered  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  places.  A  suitable  marker  recognizing  this  distinction 
has  been  placed  at  the  front  of  the  meeting  house. 

Many  Quakers  who  now  rest  in  the  Deep  River  Cemetery  were  prominent  forces  in  the  development  of  the  religious,  educational,  and  civic  interests  of  the  state  and  nation. 
Deep  River  members  are  justly  proud  of  the  contributions  made  by  their  forefathers  and  mothers.  Some  of  these  contributions  were  made  under  the  most  trying  of  conditions 
involving  national,  state,  and  regional  conflict.  Some  of  the  issues,  such  as  slavery,  were  also  moral  conflicts  that  "try  the  very  soul."  These  were  forces  that  might  have  destroyed 
a  less  resolute  and  determined  people.  But  Deep  River  Meeting  is  a  testimony  to  the  fact  the  Quakers  survived  all  the  challenges  of  a  growing  state  and  nation.  In  the  cemetery 
sleep  the  heroes  of  the  past,  and  Deep  River  is  proud  to  be  the  preserver  of  their  memories. 


2004.  Florence  Allen  Member,  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting. 


HISTORY 


Deep  River  School  was  founded  before  or  about  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  by  Deep  River  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  Friends  took  an  active  interest  in 
education  and  whenever  they  got  into  a  community,  a  school  was  sure  to  follow.  The  first  school  house  at  Deep  River  was  a  log  building  and  stood  in  what  is  now 
the  northern  part  of  the  graveyard,  a  little  east  of  the  Cook  plot.  Signs  of  it  can  still  be  seen.  It  stood  there  probably  50  years.  Sometime  near  1830  a  frame  building  was 
put  up  on  what  is  now  the  northwest  corner  of  Obed  Thrift's  field  by  the  Monthly  Meeting.  Community  School  was  held  there  until  about  1858. 

In  1858  the  brick  house  that  stands  here  now  was  built.  William  Beard  made  the  brick  and  David  Beard  built  the  walls.  The  wood  work  was  done  by  Joshua  Thornton. 
The  desks  were  made  by  Billy  Wright  and  James  Carmmack.  Milton  Raper  taught  the  first  free  school  here.  It  was  said  that  Uncle  Abel  and  Aunt  Pattie  Coffin  attended 
Raper's  exhibition  where  they  had  string  music  and  the  Friends  had  them  up  in  Meeting  for  "attending  a  place  of  diversion".  Eli  Homey  taught  the  next  one  and  these 
two  schools  were  said  to  be  the  largest  and  best  ever  held  here  up  to  that  time.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  free  schools  here  until  long  after  the  Civil  War. 
One  thing  of  notice  is  that  this  district  is  made  up  of  the  corners  of  four  townships,  the  corners  being  in  Lin  Gossett's  field  about  three  hundred  yards  north  east  from  here. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  free  school  founded  in  this  part  of  the  country.  This  land  was  given  by  Deep  River  Monthly  Meeting  to  the  County  as  long  as  school 
was  kept  up.  The  war  coming  on  stopped  the  school  and  the  property  reverted  to  the  Monthly  Meeting.  In  1892  it  was  deeded  to  the  County  again  without  any 
reservations.  Miss  Mary  Potter  taught  school  here  during  the  war  (subscription  schools),  1863  to  1866.  I  went  to  school  to  her  in  early  faU  of  1864  when  I  was  less  than 
six  years  old.  We  studied  our  lessons  aloud  in  a  sing-song  way. 

In  the  summer  of  1866  Ezra  Meador  came  here  from  Maine,  working  for  the  Baltimore  Association.  A  frame  addition  was  built  to  the  West  end  of  the  brick  house  the 
same  size  as  the  brick  part.  The  people  of  the  Community  subscribed  money  and  labor  and  the  lumber  was  dried  and  dressed  right  here  by  hand.  John  T.  Poe  was 
superintendent  of  the  building.  Ezra  Kersey  built  the  chimneys  and  I  have  never  seen  two  chimneys  that  could  do  more  smoking  the  wrong  way  in  my  life.  We  had  school 
in  the  old  Meeting  House  all  fall  and  the  weather  was  getting  quite  cold  when  we  moved  into  the  school  house.  Ezra  Meador  was  Principal  and  Rhoda  Worth,  assistant 
teacher.  They  taught  two  years  and  had  about  seventy  five  scholars  each.  They  seemed  to  manage  them  quite  handily.  Ezra  Meador  was  transferred  to  New  Garden 
Boarding  School  which  he  had  charge  of  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  went  to  school  to  that  I  thought  could  see  behind  him. 

Dr.  MendenhaU  taught  one  winter,  and  Jabez  Mendenhall  taught  one.  Julius  Tomlinson  and  Sophronia  Robinson,  1869  -  70.  They  had  a  large  school  and  a  good  one 
too.  After  that  time  so  many  of  the  people  were  gone  West,  and  other  schools  beginning  to  start  up  that  I  do  not  think  the  enrollment  ever  reached  75  again  after  1870. 

-In  1867  one  of  the  first  Normal  Schools  for  teachers  was  held.  The  young  Friends  from  far  and  near  attended  and  it  lasted  eight  weeks.  Every  house  for  several  miles 
around  was  fiUed  to  overflowing.  My  Grandfather  who  lived  where  Obed  Thrift  now  lives  had  eight;  William  Beard  had  ten  or  twelve  and  others  accordingly.  Joseph 
Moore  was  Principal  under  Allen  Jay's  supervision.  AUen  Jay  was  general  agent  for  the  Baltimore  Association.  They  were  still  helping  our  schools  in  1879,  the  last  year 
I  went  to  school. 

In  1892  when  the  land  was  deeded  to  the  County,  the  frame  part  of  the  building  was  moved  across  the  road  and  afterwards  sold  to  N.  P.  Henley,  who  tore  it  down  and 
made  a  dwelling  of  it  where  Mr.  Jordan's  house  now  stands.  After  Mr.  Jordan  bought  the  place  the  house  was  destroyed  by  fire.  I  might  mention  here  that  the  old  school 
house  on  Thrift's  corner  was  moved  to  Florence  during  the  war  and  a  gun  shop  made  of  it.  Stoneman's  Cavalry  burned  it  near  the  close  of  the  war.  This  new  house  was 
built  in  1904,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Jesse  A.  Henley. 


I  think  I  ought  to  give  some  of  the  customs  and  dress  of  that  time  as  compared  to  this.  More  attention  was  paid  to  Reading,  Writing,  SpeUing  and  Arithmetic  than  to 
anything  else.  I  think  more  of  all  these  taught  now  would  be  better.  Of  dress  I  will  say  that  most  all  the  Quaker  boys  wore  the  Quaker  cut  coat  and  hat.  The  coat  had  no 
collar  and  from  the  waist  it  tapered  almost  to  a  point  behind  at  bottom  of  tail  which  went  nearly  to  the  knees.  Pants  then  were  about  as  tight  as  could  be  worn,  and  a 
flat  topped,  wide  brimmed  hat.  I  wish  Steve  Davis  or  Jesse  Henley  could  walk  up  here  now  and  show  you  how  they  looked.  It  would  seem  strange  to  you  but  it  did  not 
to  us  then.  Not  many  of  the  boys  had  more  than  one  suit  and  I  doubt  if  many  of  the  girls  had  more  than  two  good  dresses.  We  all  wore  homespun  wool,  carded,  spun 
and  woven  at  home.  I  have  sat  behind  a  set  of  loom  gears  and  handed  thread  till  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  threads,  and  me  wanting  to  go 
fishing  too.  One  custom  in  those  days  was  that  every  Thursday  we  had  to  form  in  line  and  march  up  to  the  Meeting  House  two  abreast  and  sit  there  till  Meeting  broke 
which  was  one  o'clock  sometimes. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  have  studied  in  these  old  schools  at  Deep  River  have  scattered  all  over  this  nation  and  some  have  attained  distinction  as  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers 
and  various  other  callings  of  life.  I  will  mention  A.  Marshall  Elliott  who  was  probably  the  most  brilliant  boy  ever  under  Deep  River  School  House  roof  He  was  a  noted 
linguist  who  was  connected  with  John  Hopkins  for  many  years  before  his  death.  J.  Franklin  Davis,  who  when  the  rest  of  us  were  playing,  was  sitting  behind  a  log  studying 
his  lessons,  was  an  outstanding  student.  Of  these  who  went  to  school  to  Ezra  Meador  in  three  miles  around  here  there  are  only  nine  left,  and  of  these  who  were  born 
here  before  the  Civil  War  there  are  only  eight  left;  Stephen  Davis,  Mary  White,  Obed  Thrift,  William  and  Lin  Gossett,  Swan  and  Julia  Corum  and  Ed  Thornton.  There 
are  only  six  names  here  that  were  here  before  the  Civil  War  —  Beard,  Davis,  Gossett,  Thrift,  Thornton  and  Homey.  Virgil  Horney  s  little  boy  represents  the  7th  generation 
since  they  came  from  Maryland;  my  grandchildren  the  8th  through  the  Iddings  from  Pennsylvania  and  Horneys  from  Maryland.  Obed  Thrift's  children  represent  the 
7th  generation  from  Nantucket. 


CIRCA  AROUND  1905.  H.  Clay  Briggs. 
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'"phe  first  of  these  letters  was  written  to  Ms.  Mittie  Wilson, 
J.  a  long  time  member  of  Deep  River  Meeting,  in  1938  by 
Mabel  Leigh  Hunt.  Ms.  Hunt  had  written  a  children's  story, 
entitled  "Benjie's  Hat",  about  about  a  boy  who  had  gotten  a  hat 
at  Beard's  Hat  Shop  in  the  Deep  River  Community  and  the 
misadventures  that  followed,  including  having  the  hat  eaten  by 
a  horse.  The  story  was  set  in  the  piedmont  North  Carolina 
because  Ms.  Hunt's  father  was  born  just  north  of  Deep  River 
Meeting.  Ms.  Hunt  wrote  several  children's  books  about  Quakers 
and  it  was  an  honor  for  the  members  of  the  meeting  to  have 
had  one  set  in  the  local  community.  Mittie  Wilson  had  written 
to  her  praising  the  story  and  expressing  the  delight  of  the 
children  in  the  meeting  to  realize  that  book  was  set  in  their 
own  community. 

The  second  piece  is  a  brief  history  that  Mittie  Wilson  had 
written  about  the  Deep  River  community  in  about  1975.  Mittie 
had  a  career  as  a  school  teacher.  She  was  well  loved  by  several 
generations  of  children  in  the  meeting  and  the  surronding  area. 


Letter  from  Mabel  Leigh  Hunt,  author  of  "Benjie's:  Hat"  to  Mittie  Wilson  (top  right). 

December  9,  1938. 


^s.  Mittie  u 
HiPdi  Point 
lo?th  Carolina 

My  dear  Mrs.  ^«il3on:  ^ou  to  v;r  ite 
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^^^'.thelr?  mVeP  Hiver.  ^^aastly.i 
quaint, as  well- 


December  9, 1938 


My  Dear  Mrs.  Wilson: 

It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  write  to  me  of  your  pleasure  in  "Benjie's  Hat, "  and  of  the  delight  of  the  children  of  the  community.  Such  good  news  as  that  is  deeply  gratifying  to  me,  for  I 
have  hoped  that  the  North  Carolina  people  would  like  this  little  North  Carolina  book  of  mine.  I  often  think  that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  people  do  sometimes  discover  only  by  the 
merest  chance  some  of  the  fine  regional  stories  that  are  being  written  now,  especially  when  that  region  is  their  own  particular  one.  I  must  tell  you  how  I  happened  to  write  ofBenjie. 


My  father  was  born  and  reared  near  Friendship,  and  his  people,  for  generations  back.  My  great-grandmother  on  my  mother's  side  also  lived  somewhere  in  that  same  region,  and  my 
mother  says  to  tell  you  that  she  can  remember  her  grandmother  reciting  a  long  poem  about  a  man  who  drowned  his  sweetheart  in  Deep  River.  Ghastly,  isn't  it?  But  quaint,  as  well. 

About  three  years  ago  I  went  to  North  Carolina  for  the  first  time,  and  met  a  host  of  warmhearted  and  hospitable  cousins.  Among  them  was  Pearl  Idol,  who  one  day  told  me  of  the 
time  when  her  father  was  a  small  boy,  when  he  was  presented  with  a  hat  made  by  his  grandmother from  a  tall  beaver  which  had  belonged  to  her  husband.  This  boy  absolutely 
refused  to  wear  the  hat,  and  that  was  final,  with  no  complications.  After  I  returned  home,  I  decided  to  write  a  short  story  about  this  boy  and  his  hat,  only  I  complicated  matters  and 
at  the  same  time  developed  a  plot  by  having  my  Benjie  wear  the  hated  hat  to  school  Isold  this  story  to  Story  Parade,  a  nice  little  juvenile  magazine.  Last  year  when  my  publisher 
was  clamoring  for  a  book  for  this  year,  I  decided  to  enlarge  this  story,  and  did  so,  with  the  present  result.  The  one  little  story  that  Pearl  Idol  told  me  is  really  all  I  had  to  go  on 
in  the  beginning. 


But  I  could  remember  my  father  talking  about  Deep  River,  and  that  name  had  always  appealed  to  me,  and  when  I  was  there  a  party  of  us  visited  the  church  and  burying  ground, 
and  we  had  a  picnic  dinner  there.  So  of  course  I  must  have  Deep  River  in  my  story.  I  wanted  to  bring  in  Friendship,  too,  (Lovely  name!)  because  my  father  had  lived  there,  and 
because  it  was  such  a  typical  Quakerish  name.  And  of  course  no  Quaker  story  of  that  region  would  be  complete  without  Beard's  Hatter  Shop,  and  since  Benjie  must find  his  new  hat 
in  such  a  place,  it  all  dovetailed  beautifully.  So  by  studying  maps  and  asking  a  good  many  questions  of  Pearl  Idol,  I  arranged  the  setting  to  take  care  of  events  logically.  Of  course  I 
never  knew  Pearl  Idol's  father.  While  to  her  he  is  the  boy  hero  of  this  story,  to  me  he  is  just  Benjie  only.  But  I  think  he  is  a  dear  little  boy. 


I  love  North  Carolina,  not  only  because  it  was  the  home  of  my  ancestors,  but  because  of  its  natural  beauty  and fine  sturdy  character.  Some  day  I  hope  to  come  back  to  work  on 
another  Quaker  story  which  I  have  had  in  mind for  a  long  time.  Do  you  know  Virginia  Ragsdale?  She  is  also  a  cousin  of  mine,  and  the  Blairs  of High  Point  and  Winston-Salem, 
and  Mrs.  Betty  Hunt  Kirkman. 

If  you  are  a  Friend,  I  hope  you  will  read  "Little  Girl  with  Seven  Names, "  another  Quaker  story  of  mine  which  makes  an  excellent  companion  volume  to  "Benjie's  Hat, "  with  no 
particular  setting  but  it  could  have  taken  place  anywhere.  My  first  book,  "Lucinda, "  was  also  a  Quaker  story,  based  on  my  mother's  childhood  here  in  Indiana.  I  have  two  others, 
not  Quaker  All  of  my  books  have  been  recommended  by  the  American  Library  Association  for  first  purchase,  and  have  been  popular,  which  of  course  makes  me  very  happy.  I  receive 
many  letters  from  children  all  over  the  country  telling  me  of  their  pleasure  in  my  books. 


My  thanks,  and  my  friendliest  greetings  to  you,  and  to  the  children  and  their  elders  who  have  enjoyed  "Benjie's  Hat." 
Very  Sincerely  Yours, 


Mabel  Leigh  Hunt 


Nov.  2  1975 


The  name  of  this  community  came  from  two  Indian  words:  Hua  and  Sapona,  meaning  Deep  River.  A  historic  place  we  first  think  of  was  Benjamin  Beeson's  home.  It  was  here  the 
earliest  date  in  this  community  was  found.  On  a  brick  was  the  date  1632.  This  brick  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought from  England  by  Richard  Beeson.  It  fell  from  the  chimney 
of  theBeeson  house.  This  place  was  just  below  the  present  home  ofMacy  and  Etta  Borum.  The  Beeson's  were  ancestors  of  Herman  and  Alton  White.  This  meeting  grew  from 
meetings  first  held  in  the  home  of Benjamin  Beeson.  In  1 754  New  Garden  Preparative  Meeting  of  Friends  granted  permission  for  the  folks  at  Deep  River  to  hold  a  meeting  for 
worship  on  a  first  day  at  the  home  of  Benjamin  Beeson.  Twney  four  years  later  meeting  was  set  up  in  1778  by  New  Garden  Meeting.  There  are  other  minutes  which  inform 
Friends  from  Deep  River  they  may  meet  in  the  home  of  Thomas  Mills,  Mordecai  Mendenhall,  Walter  Thoroborough  and  others  soon  after  a  plain  barn-like  meeting  house  was 
built.  It  was  divided  in  two  sections.  One  side  was  for  the  men  and  the  other for  the  women.  It  was  heated  by  two  large  stove  with  stove  pipe  extending  through  the  ceiling  over 
head.  Later  a  school  house  was  built. 

The  Richardson  Buggy  Shop  was  one  of  the  first  manufacturing  places.  It  was  in  forks  of  road.  Now  Penny  Road  and  Bundy  road.  The  J.  Q.  Richardson  family  lived  in  the  house 
built  by  Nereus  Mendenhall. 

When  Clay  Briggs,  father  of  Maude  and  Winifred  Thornton  and  Evelyn  Goodson  was  15  years  old,  he  went  to  work  forjule  Richardson  to  learn  the  trade.  Buggy  making.  Later 
he  with  his  two  brothers  put  up  a  new  buggy  shop  in  what  is  now  apart  of  my  fivntyard  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Richardson  shop.  It  was  known  far  and  near  as  the  Briggs 
Buggy  Shop.  In  1901  this  shop  was  moved  to  High  Point  and  operated  as  High  Point  Buggy  Co. 

Beard's  Hat  Shop  or  the  Hatter  Shop  was  well  known  even  out  of  state.  People  would  come  to  buy  hats.  Later  many  came,  especially  from  Indiana  and  Kansas  just  to  see  where  the 
old  shop  stood  and  to  get  a  soveneir  nail  or  wood.  It  was  on  the  Penny  road  now  Will  Kanoy  farm. 

There  were  grismills,  saw  mills,  pottery  shops,  shop  where  wagons,  looms  and  spinning  wheels  were  made.  A  Mr.  Billy  Reid  who  was  a  cripple  sat  in  his  chair  at  home  and  made 
shoes.  The  Mendenhall  tan  yard  was  a  noted  place.  All  leather  was  prepared  there  for  harness,  shoes,  boots  and  sadles. 

Westminister  Post  Office  was  another  noted  place.  It  was  just  below  the  church  on  Penny  Road.  Also  a  general  store.  Also  there  were  gun  shops  but  no  quaker  made  guns. 

The  brickyard  was  just  across  the  road from  this  meeting  house.  Bricks  were  made  here  for  this  present  building.  Of  all  the  old  buildings  and  enterprises  in  this  community,  I  am 
most  interested  in  the  Old  College  Florence  Female  Academy.  This  is  a  large  brick  house,  now  painted,  in  perfect  state  of  preservation  today.  Now  teh  home  of James  McCoy.  This 
college  was  closed  by  romance  not  death.  Miss  Abigail  Hill,  the  only  teacher  whom  Clay  Briggs  recalled,  married  Elihu  Mendenhall,  one  of  the  trustees  and  this  broke  up  the  school. 

Professor  Ray  bought  this  school  and  operated  it  as  a  college  very  successfully  until  hardships  of  the  war  caused  him  to  close  it.  This  building  wa  smade  of  bricks  made  by  David 
Beard's  nephew  of  the  Hatter  shop  Beard.  There  were  two  school  rooms  on  the  first floor.  The  north  room  taking  up  about  3/4  of  the  floor  space.  A  black  board  went  all  the  way 
across  the  end.  The  small  room  contained  a  blackboard  and  stairway  leading  to  the  floor  above.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  upstairs  was  used for  classroom  or  a  dormitory. 

A  Winslow  Davis  owned  the  place  just  across  the  road.  We  know  it  as  the  John  Briggs  ho  me  place.  He  built  a  barn  like  structure  and  kept  students  as  boarders.  My  grandmother, 
Sallie  Korner  Matthews,  who  lived  in  Kernersville  was  sent  to  this  college  when  she  was  18  years  old.  She  lived  in  this  dormitory.  There  are  many  old  home  places  around  there 
that  have  long  and  interesting  histories  that  bring  pleasant  memories. 

Written  by  Mittie  J.  Wilson 


